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The legs rush him up from the base-line. The shoulders stoop into the stroke. 
The right forearm tenses. The left arm balances the body. The racket is held 
square for the classical low backhand volley. The eyes can all but read the 
maker’s name on the ball. It all adds up to Game, Set and Match to 
Frank Parker. 
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avonarola 


GIROLAMO SAVONAROLA. Florence, Museo di S. Marco 


THE UNARMED PROPHET 





By L. F. MARKS 


centuries ago this year, Fra Girolamo Savonarola was born. To some 
ree a precursor of the great sixteenth-century Reformers of the Church, 


five years in the 1490°s he dominated the turbulent politics of the City 


of .Florence.. Accused of heresy, he 


Hence it is that all armed prophets have 
sered, and the unarmed ones have been 
yyed . . .—as happened in our own time 
1 Girolamo Savonarola...” 

(Machiavelli : The Prince, Chap. 6) 

“HE FIGURE OF GIROLAMO SAVONAROLA has 
perplexed the imagination of historians 

since his death at the stake in 1498 in his 

ted city of Florence. The overwhelming 
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was hanged and burnt in 1498. 


personality of this Dominican friar, who spoke 
as a prophet of God and who acted the part of 
uncompromising reformer of Church and State 
at a time when the principles of both had 
perilously decayed, has led some to venerate 
him as saint and others to condemn him as a 
deluded fanatic. But few could escape his 
fascination. It is not difficult to see how the 
Savonarola legend arose. As a preacher in the 





Cathedral, or in the Church of San Lorenzo, 
he exercised an almost hypnotic influence over 
all who heard him. Francesco Guicciardini, 
the historian of Florence, notes that even his 


enemies agreed on this point. The calamities 
which overwhelmed Italy at the end of the 
fifteenth century gave to his apocalyptic 
utterances the quality of prophetic truth. To 
Catholics his condemnation of ecclesiastical 
corruption and the venal practices of the Borgia 
Papacy may read as a last unheeded warning 
to the Church before it was irreparably split 
by Luther; in the history of the Roman 
Church, he must appear as a precursor of the 
reforming zeal shown fifty years later at the 
great Council of Trent. To non-Catholics his 
disobediance of the Pope, his attacks on 
religious ceremonial, and his dependence on 
the broader moral code implicit in his conception 
of the “ good life” (i/ ben vivere), as perived 
from Holy Writ, seem to make him a forerunner 
of Protestantism. Luther himself confessed to 
drawing some of the inspiration for his doctrine 
of justification by faith from the writings of 
Savonarola. Nineteenth-century Liberals, such 
as Villari, saw in the political reforms advocated 
by the friar, after the expulsion from Florence 
of Piero de’ Medici in 1494, the triumph of 
republicanism over quasi-despotism. 

Research during the last fifty years has done 
much to undermine the various legends 
accepted as true by Villari, who based himself 
largely on the piagnoni' lives by Pico della 
Mirandola and Burlamacchi. Much con- 
temporary material not available to Villari has 
been published and a great deal has been done 
to verify the actual words used in Savonarola’s 
Florentine sermons. It now seems highly 
probable that the famous words preached in his 
sermons on Noah’s Ark, in which he was 
believed to have foretold, long in advance, 
the coming of the French armies under 
Charles VIII, seeing them as the long-awaited 
rod to chastise the wicked, were spoken when 
the approach of those armies was already 
certain. Similarly, it has been shown that the 
earlier accepted version of Savonarola’s visit 
to the death-bed of Lorenzo the Magnificent 
in 1492, and of his refusal to grant absolution 


1 piagnoni, or.“* weepers,” was the epithet applied 
to the followers of Savonarola by his opponents. 


to the “ unrepentant ” ruler, is almost certair \y 
apocryphal. In addition to casting doubt on 
particular myths, modern research has dc i¢ 
devastating work on the traditional grand. ir 
of the man. It has shown that Savonarola, ir 
from being a leader and architect of his tim s, 
was a victim of circumstances which he ne er 
really controlled. The outward appearan:es 
of his power, when he seemed to rule the peo ‘le 
of Florence from the pulpit of the Duomo, . re 
now seen to be the result of a fortuitous co.n- 
bination of events which momentarily cast he 
preacher up to the heights, only later to let h'm 
down. At the time of his greatest influence — 
from December 1494, when the popu ar 
government proposed by him was establish 
until the summer of 1497, when his growing 
association with one group among the city 
oligarchy led to his isolation and increa ed 
unpopularity—he built up a large body of 
influential followers drawn from many social 
classes. But this following received its leader- 
ship only from the pulpit; drawn by con- 
flicting interests and loyalties, it was in no way 
organized. On the one hand, the oligarchy 
feared the results of a complete rupture with 
Rome. On the other, greatly taxed by plague, 
famine, and the crushing burden of the war 
against Pisa—this former subject city had 
rebelled against Florentine rule in 1494 and 
successfully managed to resist for over fourteen 
years—the middle classes placed their faith in 
the self-proclaimed man of God. But Savonarol: 
was powerless to lead them out of the diffi- 
culties. And when, in 1498, he failed to prove 


his divine mission by accepting the challenge of 


an ‘ ordeal by fire,” they were prepared to do 
little to save him from the wrath of the Papal 
inquisitors and the city magistrates. Even his 
death did nothing to reforge the temporary 
unity of the earlier years. Machiavelli wrote 
shrewdly and damningly when he described 
Savonarola as a man “ who was ruined, together 
with his new order of things, immediately the 
multitude believed in him no longer, and te 
had no means of keeping steadfast those w 10 
believed or of making the unbelievers believ:.” 

In the early years of his career in Floren:e, 
from 1491 to 1494, he spoke to the condition 
of the Florentines. The great days of te 


medieval Commune had long been at an e 
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closing years of the fourteenth century 
ypular institutions had been effectually 
rown by an oligarchy of leading mer- 
. bankers and landowners, who were 
is to use political power as a means of 
irding their social position and fortunes. 
had followed a battle for supremacy 
rival family groups from which, in the 
of the fifteenth century, the house of 
i emerged triumphant. Under Lorenzo 
edici the territorial and political power of 
ice considerably increased, but con- 
is warfare, combined with the financial 
itancy of the government, proved disas- 
to the trades and industries combined on 
1 the life of most Florentines depended. 
Lorenzo’s death in 1492, the revolt 
t the Medici rapidly matured. Arbitrari- 
n political and economic matters was 
red insufferable by the incompetence of 
1zo’s son Piero, whose support of Naples 
> smouldering dynastic conflict between 
e and Naples cut directly across Flor- 
> interests. In the same year as Lorenzo 
Innocent VIII was succeeded as Pope by 
rigo Borgia, ruling as Alexander VI. 
ving for exaggeration, it is true to say that 
* the Borgia the Church descended to 
‘cedented depths of worldliness and 
ivity. This marked the end of a decline 
n had begun under Sixtus in the middle 
> century. But practices at Rome were 
me example of the general corruption of 
s which showed itself in many spheres of 
n life. It was the corruttela of which 
iavelli complained and which led him to 
iest for a renovating force, later embodied 
figure of the Prince. A contemporary 
bed Florence at this time as “ another 
n, a thing horrible to think of; (the 
itines) were gamblers, blasphemers, and 
up to every kind of vice.” 
viously to 1494, Savonarola did not 
it himself to any clear plan of reform for 
ils of Italy or of Florence in particular. 
* convent of San Marco, of which he 
i¢ Prior in 1491, he embarked on a 
US programme of discipline and puri- 
n in the life of the religious, but in public 
ifined himself to apocalyptic pronounce- 
about the catastrophe about to fall upon 


the sinful who had left the ways of God. God 
had prepared the scourge and, as in the times 
of the Old Testament, was sending his prophet 
to call on the people for repentance before it 
was too late. He had chosen Florence as the 
centre from which the light of purity and 
truth would spread over the whole of Italy. 
Savonarola described his mission in_ his 
Compendium Revelationum : “ Almighty God 
seeing that the wickedness of Italy, and in 
particular that of her rulers, both ecclesiastical 
and secular, is increased beyond endurance, has 
determined to purify His Church by a terrible 
scourge. . . . And whereas Florence is placed 
in the midst of Italy, like a heart in the midst 
of a man’s body, He has deigned to make 
choice of her, to the intent that from her, as 
from a centre, this prophetic announcement 
should be spread abroad through all Italy... . 
God, then, having among others made choice 
of me, His unworthy and_ unprofitable 
servant, for this purpose caused me to come 
to Florence...” 

In the autumn of 1494 the predicted 
scourge arrived in the shape of the French 
army, marching southwards through Italy in 
pursuit of Charles VIII’s claim to the throne 
of Naples. It was the first of the invasions 
which, in the following decades, were to ravage 
the peninsula and finally bring it almost 
completely under foreign domination. At 
Florence a palace revolution against the inept 
Piero de’ Medici quickly assumed the pro- 
portions of a popular uprising against a ruler 
whose policy was now seen to have been largely 
responsible for the disasters. In September 
Savonarola mounted the pulpit to preach on 
the seventeenth verse of the sixth chapter of 
Genesis: “‘ And, behold, I, even I, do bring 
a flood of waters upon the earth.” Appearing 
as a divine confirmation of all the Friar’s 
calamitous prognostications, these words pro- 
duced an electric effect throughout the city. 
His reputation grew immensely and in 
November he was appointed to go as an 
ambassador to King Charles, whom he wel- 


comed and admonished as the man whom God 
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had chosen to chastise and reform the Church. 

Piero de’ Medici’s power had been under- 
mined. On November gth, amid cries of 
Popolo e Liberta ! he was forced to flee the city. 








POPE ALEXANDER VI 
Marble, c. 1492. Attributed to Paspale da Caravaggio 


Savonarola commended the expulsion and now 
bent his energies to ensure that the revolution 
would be used to establish a régime repre- 
sentative of the popolo, and not merely to 
replace one oligarchy by another. He preached 
in favour of a government “ after the manner 
of the Venetians.” Popular feelings ran high. 
Those primati who wished for a narrowly based 
aristocratic government were forced to concede 
the establishment of a Grand Council, com- 
posed of three thousand citizens with supreme 
powers over legislation and election of all civic 
officers, including the main executive body, the 
Signory. Financial, judicial and administrative 
reforms soon followed, designed to prevent the 
return of arbitrary government. 

The influence of Savonarola in these 
changes was considerable ; the Grand Council 
is often looked upon as the Friar’s creation. Its 


establishment satisfied the demands of he 
popolo and prevented the “ excesses’ w! c 
otherwise might have developed from he 
revolutionary outburst of November. Acc: d- 
ing to Guicciardini, Savonarola “made he 
revolution at the right moment and acc m- 
plished without bloodshed that which, >ut 
for him, would have cost much blood and is- 
order.” This verdict was confirmed by 
another contemporary, Lorenzo de’ Lei zi: 
“To Savonarola they owe the preservatio.: of 
peace, and the institution of the Grand Cou cil, 
which has been a bulwark alike against the 
tyranny of an oligarchy and against revolut on- 
ary measures.” At this stage, therefore, we 
find that he received support from lea ing 
Florentine families, such as the Soderin:, as 
well as from the middle classes and artisans ; 
for his ideas appealed to no one particular cass. 
It is true that he favoured special measures to 
help the poor of the city ; his calls for alms 
were unceasing and he urged the setting up 
of the Monti di Pieta (loan banks for the poor). 
But he could count among his followers men 
of contrasting social status : the aristocratic 
humanist, Pico della Mirandola, the shop- 
keeper, Luca Landucci, and the painter, 
Botticelli. 

Later events, however, were to show that 
this wide appeal was as much a weakness as a 
strength. The temporary unity shown by the 
people of Florence when they rose against 
the Medici soon disintegrated despite the most 
eloquent appeals of Savonarola. By the summer 
of 1495 faction amongst the citizens had become 
as serious as it had ever been. The passage of 
the French troops and the disturbed state of 
the country had inevitably affected the health 
of the city’s all-important commerce ; and the 
dangers of the position were immensely 
aggravated by the revolt of Pisa which com- 
manded the outlet to the sea. The war against 
the rebel town drained the exchequer and 
made necessary numerous forced loans, o/ten 
of an arbitrary kind. Rumours of corrup'ion 
in the management of the war, and ever of 
treachery, were widespread. It was a situa ion 
which engendered civil discord. Piero Par: ati, 
the chronicler, described how the poole 
lamented the fact ‘“‘ that they had taken up 
arms for liberty, but now they saw that it »ad 


























for the preservation of the State in the 
of the same people who had ruled 
The high hopes of 1494 gave way to 
sion. Governmental reform had not 
ed corrupt practices ; the French armies 
‘ew from Italy without anything having 
achieved in the reform of the Church ; 
ice was politically isolated in the face of 
iti-French Holy League of Italian States 
zed by Rome; within Florence, the 
of alliance with France was arousing 
s opposition from those who feared the 
; of incurring Papal anger ; the French 
had done nothing to restore Pisa to 
entine dominion and the war dragged on. 


nally, the Pope took action against Savonarola 


elf ; it began with a summons to Rome in 

to explain his prophetic powers, and was 
ved by his excommunication for dis- 
lience and suspected heresy. 


savonarola’s tactics in this new situation 


the weakness of the position he had 
1 up. The fulfilment of his mission and 
continuance of his régime depended on 
ical circumstances. In 1494 he had entered 
political arena, quite clearly considering 


self an agent as well as a spokesman of 


s will. When he refused the Pope’s 


mmons to go to Rome, it was partly on the 
ound that his presence was necessary in 
orence to withstand the attacks of his 
mies. 


Yet he responded to the growing 


ngers merely by defiant reliance on popular 


in his prophetic mission. In answer to 
Papal Bull of Excommunication, he 
ibed himself in a public manifesto as ‘‘ the 
nt of Christ Jesus, sent by Him to 
ince the great scourge which is to come 
Italy, and especially upon Rome .. .” 
yntinues : “‘ May God then be thanked 
is goodness, in that He has chosen us to 
minister of His truth, on which account 
illingly suffer many tribulations, God 
zg, that by this means the report of our 
‘cles may be spread through every part 
ristendom, yea, all over the world.” In 
iurch’s eyes this manifesto may seem to 
expression of spiritual pride. In more 
ete terms it represented, in Armstrong’s 
, a formal appeal from the Pope to the 
But it was doomed to failure, for 
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Savonarola showed that he did not understand 
the public to which he made his appeal, and he 
was unable to give any more rational arguments 
as to why they should believe in his word rather 
than in the Pope’s. Guid’ Antonio Vespucci 
summed up the doubts of many Florentines 
when he argued that “it is certain that the 
power of the Pope is derived from God, 
whereas it is doubtful whether Fra Girolamo 
be truly a messenger of God.” 

When the excommunication was published 
in Florence in the summer of 1497, the political 
leadership of the Savonarolist party among 
the citizens was already firmly in the hands of 
Francesco Valori, a member of the oligarchy 
who had been elected Gonfaloniere of ,ustice 
(the highest office in the Republic) for the 
previous January and February. His motives 
in linking his political fortunes with the 
reforming movement are not certain, but it 
seems unlikely that he was actuated by purely 
religious ideals. By espousing the Friar’s 
cause, he gained for himself a strong body of 
support in the Grand Council which he could 
use to attack his political opponents. It was an 
alliance which brought discredit and finally 
ruin upon Savonarola. As his hold over the 
people of Florence weakened, the means he 
adopted to confirm them in their trust became 
more desperate. In February 1497 occurred 
the first of those extraordinary manifestations 
of popular religious and almost puritanical 
zeal, the “‘ Bonfire of the Vanities.”” This was 
Savonarola’s substitute for the traditional 
Florentine Carnival, a kind of anti-Carnival. 
The celebrations culminated in the firing of a 
mighty bonfire in the piazza outside the old 
palace (on the scene where Savonarola himself 
was later to be burned) on which were piled 
numerous “immoral” art works, books, 
Carnival masks and other “ vanities.” But 
spectacles of this kind were insufficient to ward 
off the external and internal enemies who were 
planning to overthrow the Friar and his 
institutions. 

Savonarola’s weakness lay essentially in 
this : by advocating an alliance with France, 
which he viewed as the instrument of God’s 
will, and by calling for the reform of the 
Church, he came into open conflict with the 
Papacy. Unless he could mobilize support for 





his opposition to Rome inside Florence, which 
would have to be sufficiently resolute to with- 
stand all the anathemas and interdicts that 
Alexander VI could hurl at _ schismatics, 
nothing could save him from the awful fate 
that awaited all heretics and “ false prophets.” 
On a matter involving his political aims as 
well as his spiritual authority, the Pope was 
bound to be uncompromising. In order to 
silence the preacher, Alexander was sufficiently 
astute a statesman to employ every means 
of temptation and threat to undermine all 
resistance to his will. 

So it was that Savonarola found himself 
increasingly isolated. The rulers of Florence 
temporized and then surrendered to expediency. 
“* Considering the critical state of affairs, and 
that private interest must yield to public, and 
computing probable losses and gains, they 
conclude that, on the whole, obedience is the 
wiser course,” advised Vespucci on behalf of 
the lawyers. “‘ To ask the Pope, as they are 
doing, to grant them favours in the matter of 
Pisa, and of a tithe to be levied on the clergy, 
and at the same time to resist his solemn 
commands, is to pursue a self-contradictory 
policy.” ‘‘ As for me,” said another, “ I have 
merchandise all over Italy, and if the sentence 
(i.e., the interdict) should be passed, I shall be 
bankrupt.” A special committee was appointed 
to decide what should be done about the Pope’s 
demand. The matter was never referred to 
the Grand Council in which the main body of 
popular Savonarolist feeling was assembled. 
On March 17th, 1498, it was announced that 
Savonarola was to be “ persuaded” to cease 
preaching. 

Deserted in high places, it only remained 
for him to be discredited in the eyes of the 
Florentine citizens. Within a week of his final 
sermon a rival preacher, Francesco di Puglia, 
a Franciscan, challenged him to prove the 
truth of his divine mission in an ordeal by fire. 
Francesco declared himself willing to enter the 
fire with Savonarola. The challenge was at 
first taken up by one of Savonarola’s fellow 
preachers, Fra Domenico da Pescia. Francesco 
insisted that Savonarola himself should under- 
take the ordeal, but it was finally decided that 
the Dominicans should be represented by 
Fra Domenico and the Franciscans by a certain 


Fra Giuliano Rondinelli. Permission for ¢ is 
somewhat barbaric procedure was granted .>y 
the Signory. On April 7th the crowds gathe :d 
to witness the spectacle. But they were « s- 
appointed. Lengthy negotiations about abstr se 
points of ritual began. Should the friars e: 
the fire in their ordinary habit and vestmen 5 ? 
Should Fra Domenico be allowed to carry he 
sacrament ? The opposing arguments pro ed 
irreconcilable. Meanwhile a heavy downp ur 
of rain added to the impatience of the cro vd. 
The Signory intervened and called the or: eal 
off. Whatever the justice of Savonaro'a’s 
arguments, one thing was certain: his cause 
had incurred serious discredit and the govern- 
ment were enabled to embark on a swift course 
of action, beginning with his arrest on the same 
night and ending with his execution the 
following month. 

The details of his trial need not detain us. 
It was not difficult for the Papal inquisitors, 
assisted by the use of torture, to extract a 
confession in which Savonarola repudiated his 
prophetic claims ; nor was there need of any 
great casuistry to establish that he had been 
guilty of schism. Savonarola had already 
placed himself outside Papal clemency by his 
denial of the authority of all the Pope’s actions 
against him. His guilt was increased by his 
avowed attempts to rouse the sovereigns of 
Europe to the task of reforming the Church 
by means of a general council. To deny his 
responsibility on these counts seems to be to 
deny all that he stood for. That he was not 
guilty of doctrinal heresy is a matter of 
secondary importance. In the Roman Church 
the sin of disobedience may be considered as 
an equal danger to that of preaching heretical 
doctrine ; for it can be just as disruptive of 
ecclesiastical authority. And so on May 23rd, 
1498, the meteoric career of this strange figure 
was brought to a sudden and pathetic end. [is 
frail body had been shattered by the agonies of 
the rack, and from the stake he delivered no 
stirring words to his followers. His ashes, 
together with those of two friars who shaved 
his fate, were scattered on the Arno. 

The controversy about Savonarola has een 
today not been finally settled. It is easy to ee 
him simply as a deluded individual v 50 
enjoyed temporary credence because o! 4 





























Savonarola’s Cell, Florence, Convent of San Marco 


ice combination of circumstances. His 
>vement has been belittled even further by 
e who have shown that his thought 
uined nothing doctrinally new of any 
yrtance—nothing, that is, approaching the 
mic Lutheran doctrine of justification by 

All this may be true, but we must not 
t that he was as much a product as a 
n of his times. The combination of 
nce of Rome, opposition to traditional 
nonial, the conception of the “ good life,” 
ice on Holy Writ, and a staunch re- 
icanism represents something of major 
ficance and originality in late-fifteenth 
iry Italy. As a man Savonarola was 
tless inadequate for the tasks which 
med him. These tasks amounted to no 
than the complete regeneration of Italian 
ty in both its material and spiritual aspects. 
igh he discerned the problem, he could 
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do little to solve it, since the solution required 
shrewd political understanding and leadership 
of which he was incapable. It was this which 
Machiavelli understood. 

Savonarola’s weakness in this respect 
perhaps explains the contradiction in his 
stand : he professed to wanting to work for 
reform through the Church, and yet he took 
up a stand which inevitably led to his expulsion 
from it. Once expelled, he was powerless to 
carry forward his struggle except in the form 
of personal defiance. In this sense the cause 
was greater than the man, and we must not 
allow his individual failure to detract from his 
greater significance. Renaissance Italy was in 
the grips of a mortal crisis. Savonarola foretold 
her coming agony and her eventual regeneration 
but was incapable of altering the flow of events. 
He was, in Machiavelli’s words, “ an unarmed 
prophet.” 
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The first convict-built court house, at Berrima, N.S.W. 


By RODERICK CAMERON 


During the 50 years that followed Governor Phillip’s landing 
at Botany Bay in 1788, convicts and free settlers turned the inhospitable 
country of New South Wales into a flourishing colony. 


HEN, IN 1776, America declared her 

VW independence, England lost Virginia 
as a convict settlement. The Gold 

Coast was tried as an alternative, till transporta- 
tion there was discovered to be the equivalent 
of a death-sentence ; and, within a few years, 
English gaols became dangerously overcrowded. 
Captain Cook’s voyages suggested a solution 
of the problem; and Lord Sydney at the 
Home Office selected Botany Bay.* Before 
Cook’s discovery of Australia’s Eastern shores, 
the whole vast Australian continent appears as 
an unfinished coast line, winding its vague way 


* A song written to commemorate the occasion, 
has the following cheerful refrain : 
** Now, all ye good Dukes and good Duchesses 
Take warning from what I do say : 
Beware that ye owns, all ye touchesses 
Or ye’ll join us in Botany Bay.” 


northwards towards the Gulf of Carpentar 


et io st, ae ee ee eee 






the uncharted spaces filled with dots. Cape 
York, still awaiting a name, lies doubled back, 


like a broken finger, against the Northe 
Territory ; while the geography of Victor 
and New South Wales is still a matter 
speculation. 


discoveries ; and Dampier, describing Ne 


Holland in 1698, observes that the only pleasu: 


Neither the Spanish nor the 
Dutch had shown any enthusiasm over the: 


he derived from his voyage was “ the satisfac- 


tion of having found the most barren space « 
the face of this earth.” 


It was, presumably, in a somewhat doubt? :! 


frame of mind that Governor Phillip set s 
for the new colony, with a small fleet of elev 
ships, six of which were convict-transpor’ 
the rest being a man-of-war, its tender and thr 
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ly ships. After a voyage that lasted exactly 
months, Botany Bay was sighted in 
sary 1788 ; and, if one has oneself seen 
forbidding country, it is not difficult to 
ine the feelings of the men on board. 
sional spirals of smoke rising from native 
among the endless gum-trees were then, 
ow, the only signs of life in a desolate 
scape that has never changed. Since 
iny Bay proved too shallow an anchorage, 
ships were forced to lie nearer the Heads, 
he mercy of the great waves rolling in 
nst them; and, during his search for a 
re suitable refuge, Governor Phillip dis- 
ered, to the north, the world’s most perfect 
ural harbour, calling it Sydney in honour 
he Secretary of State, though Captain Cook, 
n he passed it by, had named the opening 
t Jackson. Many of the eight hundred male 


| female convicts had died on the outward 


age ; more than a third of their number 
e ill with scurvy and other diseases ; and 
y must have presented a sorry sight as they 
iggled with the hoary bush, hacking and 


wing, the shouts of the two hundred soldiers 


» guarded them rising above the crash of 


es. It is hostile, hard and cruel—this 
stralian bush. Everything that grows in it is 
igh and spiky and will wound you if you 


h it. Over low-growing plants and shrubs 


ver the gums, with their sun-refusing foliage, 


- dark, hardened flakes of rubber. The harsh 
pours down on them, and they stand up 
led and dry, incapable of tempering the 


re. Indeed, their long curved leaves seem to 


nsify the light, reflecting it as it slides off 
r pointed ends, as from a thousand mirrors, 
plinter on the ground below—a ground 
lry that it echoes at every step with the 
nd of cracking twigs. 
nce the bush had been conquered, and the 
| cleared for cultivation, the alarming dis- 
‘ry was made that none of the new settlers 
v anything of farming—except for a single 
, a servant in the Governor’s suite. Without 
idvice their labour would have been com- 
ly fruitless. As it was, the farming in 
h they engaged was of the very rudest 
|. Even a highly experienced man could 
: done little to direct so many. The officers 
soldiers might be smart enough on parade, 
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but they were completely useless at farm work ; 
while the convicts devoted all their ingenuity 
to robbing the stores or picking one another’s 
pockets. Only a trifling crop was raised ; and 
to increase their difficulties, everything they 
used had to be imported ; for no plant they 
found in Australia could be, or ever has been, 
coaxed into edibility ; no animal indigenous 
to Australia yields milk fit for human con- 
sumption, and no native tree has ever been 
persuaded to bear better fruit. 

Such were the inauspicious beginnings of 
the new Australian settlement. “ Enterprise 
and dexterity, ” writes one of the early settlers, 
“are, undoubtedly, valuable qualities in one 
who proposes to strike out for himself a new 
existence in a new and rough country ; but 
the skill and nerve not to mention the frankness 
of the promising youngster who boasted of 
having picked his mother’s pocket while both 
were spectators at his father’s execution are 
not precisely those calculated to adorn or profit 
a rising community.” The Home Office, 
nevertheless, persisted in their hopes that the 
convict element, when reformed, would become 
the nucleus of its new domain. The first settle- 
ment had, perforce, a somewhat ephemeral air. 
The Governor occupied a canvas building. 
Behind him were encamped those women 
convicts whose innocence, according to his 
view, still deserved protection ; and in front 
of him he set up the commissariat store, which 
he judged equally in need of his personal sur- 
veillance. While the officers lived in marquees, 
the convicts ran up wattle and daub huts, 
thatched with cabbage tree palm or rushes. 
Yet slowly the colony grew ; and, when next 
we catch sight of Sydney, it is a white town set 
amid gardens and orchards. Pleasant villas 
push their way out into the scrub ; so little is 
there to indicate a foreign clime, one might 
almost imagine oneself on the outskirts of 
Brighton or Cheltenham. The only concession 
to geography are the verandas that relieve the 
simplicity of private houses, and the brilliant 
caged parrots which adorn almost every 
window. 

Lachlan Macquarie, appointed Governor of 
New South Wales in 1810, fresh from a success- 
ful army career in India and a short governor- 
ship in Ceylon, was exactly the type of man that 
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growing Australia needed. A nabob, who 
arrived in this harsh new world with all the 
paraphernalia of his rank, he made astonishing 
progress during his twelve years of governor- 
ship. Besides constructing some two hundred 
buildings—from cottages to guard-barracks for 
a thousand men—he left New South Wales 
with three hundred miles of turnpikes and 
carriage roads. Macquarie was responsible, 
moreover, for the creation of eleven townships, 
most of them raised from the wilderness ; and 
it is interesting to remember that he employed 
a convict-architect—Francis Howard Green- 
way, who had previously practised in Bristol. 
Extravagant, unable to resist the temptation 


of buying works of art, Greenway had r 
deeply into debt and been adjudged a ban 


rupt. Tried, and sentenced to fourteen yea’ 


imprisonment for concealing his effects 
bankruptcy, he had been transported to Sydn 
in the year 1814. 

Owing to the shortage of skilled labour, 
was the practice in the convict settlements 


n 


grant artisans, accountants, and farm labourer: ., 


providing that their conduct warranted 

what was called a “ ticket-of-leave”’. Sin 
few of the convicts were desperate characte 
it was a practice widely adopted, and mea 
that the convict chosen was, to a great exte! 


free. Although not allowed to quit a particul © 


























-t without the Governor’s permission, he 
it liberty to behave, to all intents and 
ses, as if he had been pardoned. Emanci- 
1 was the next step up the ladder—freedom 
-d when his sentence had run out or he 
eceived a direct pardon. No pardon, 
ver, could be granted unless the wrong- 
had served at least a part of his sentence. 
he colonists themselves, this supply of 
ir was an inestimable boon. It also relieved 
reasury from the expense of maintenance, 
rated the convicts, and associated the 
r-conducted of them with reputable 


L1es. 
W 


(wenty years after the original settlement, 


first object upon which the visitor’s eye 
ted in an Australian town was its gaol, or 
tory”’—an imposing two-storied edifice 
of brick. The census of 1833 gives the 
ilation of New South Wales as just over 
y thousand, twenty-five thousand of whom 
convicts ; and it was still a common sight 
iss Chain-gangs of silent, grey-clad labourers 
king along with a straddling gait, their 
‘-cut hair covered with leather caps—each 
ked with his number and the name of his 
on in large letters on his back. The dis- 


portion of the sexes in the total population 


remarkable—some forty-five thousand men 


ypposed to fifteen thousand women. This 
to the habit of using the female “ factories ” 
marriage markets ; 


and in the Mitchell 
ary in Sydney there is an account of a visit 


| with matrimonial intentions by a respect- 


farmer. At the entrance of the factory he 
received by a dignified matron with a large 
h of keys, who conducted him to the 
‘al yard where fifty or sixty young women 
lined up for his inspection. They were 
ed in grey duffle with white mob caps, 
r which protruded untidy wisps of short- 
ped hair. As he passed down the ranks, 
poor creatures saluted him with curtsies. 
1 word was spoken. The farmer does not 
s whether or not he found a wife, but one 
he impression that he did not much enjoy 
isit. 
rom the yard he was taken round to see 
several courts, the solitary cells, the 
ital and dormitories ; and in one of the 
he was shown the more troublesome and 
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notorious characters. The visiting-surgeon of 
the establishment had just found it necessary to 
prescribe half-rations, and a gentle treatment 
of ipecacuanha, to a ferocious giantess who had 
let fly at him with a fine display of Billingsgate 
oaths. In another yard, he came across a group 
of women with their illegitimate children. They 
were sitting in an open shed sheltering from 
the sun, while they watched over some wooden 
cribs in each of which lay three or four babies, 
stowed away, head to tail, like sardines ; others 
were curling about like a litter of kittens in a 
basket of straw. Another part of the prison 
was devoted to laundry work, with squads of 
women up to their elbows in suds, some dis- 
playing their thick ankles as they spread the 
linen over the drying lines. As he was escorted 
along the avenues of solitary cells, there was a 
great unlocking of massive doors, in one of 
which a woman was carding, while in another a 
woman was combing, wool. A third cell was 
opened and found to be in complete darkness. 
“* It seemed empty, ” writes the farmer, “so I 
passed within the door better to examine its 
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contents. It looked like the den of a wolf, and I 
almost started back when from the extreme end 
of the floor I found a pair of bright, flashing 
eyes fixed on mine. Their owner arose and 
took a step or two forward. It was a small, 
slight and quite young girl—very beautiful in 
feature and complexion—but it was the fierce 
beauty of the wildcat.” At no period of his 
life, confessed the honest fellow, would he have 
“‘ shared for half an hour the cell of that sleek 
little savage.” As the heavy door slammed in 
her face, and the strong bolts shot in the 
groove, the turnkey informed her visitor that 
this was one of the most refractory and un- 
manageable characters in the prison. 

In 1840, we find that twenty-one thousand 
convicts were assigned to private service ; and 
a further census taken in 1849 shows a free 
population of two hundred and forty-three 
thousand versus four thousand convicts. Mean- 
while, free grants of land having been offered 
to encourage settlers, the population had swelled 
and the new colony was expanding. Tasmania 
was discovered, and a road wound its way over 
the Blue Mountains to the interior. Melbourne 
was founded, then Adelaide. At last, Australia 
has become the compact land mass familiar to 


us in our atlas. Once she established hers 
and her commercial future had been assu: 
by the production of magnificent wool, 

colony developed national pride, and began 
display some sensitiveness on the subject of | 
humble origins. As the result of a petition 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies, tra 
portation was temporarily suspended in 18 
and finally abolished in 1850. Backed by 
clergy, the Colonial Council had managed 
convince the authorities at home “ of the mo 
and social evil inherent in a penal colony a 
of the degradation attached to it in the opini 
of mankind at large.” The “ Hashemy ’ 
“ that Floating Hell,” as popular orators cal 
her, with her “ cargo of moral poison ”—vy 
the last convict-ship to drop anchor in Syd: 
Harbour. Exactly sixty-one years had elaps 


since Governor Phillip had planted the Unior 


Jack on precisely the spot where this last shi 
ment of convicts now landed. 


“Convict,” thenceforward, was a wo 


seldom heard in New South Wales. The tran 


‘ 


portee was referred to as “a pensioner of t 
Crown,” an “old Hand,” a “‘ Governme 


Man, ”’ or was merely described as having bee" 


“sent out.” These euphemisms were e1 





Bungarabee, one of the early farmsteads 
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ed not so much for the benefit of the actual 


nders as to spare the feelings of their 


endants. Macquarie, with his liberal rule, 
shown the way. Officers of the garrison 
- continually complaining of having to dine 
rovernment House in the company with 
icts, “‘ dubious characters that one would 
i in the street ” ; and Macquarie was even 
sed of preferring their company. They 

indeed, have been more amusing, more 
dle-witted than many officials and free 
nists. A settler newly arrived in Sydney, 
n the year 1840, must have been curious, 
perhaps uneasy, regarding the degree of 
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By courtesy of th 
Subiaco, Rydalmere, New South Wales 


influence exerted on the social system by the 
numerous body of affluent emancipists ; and 
here is a contemporary account by Colonel 
Mundy, Deputy Adjutant-General in Australia, 
author of Our Antipodes, of the situation as he 
knew it. “ It seems almost incredible (writes 
Colonel Mundy) that, living in the very midst 
of this community—in many cases in equal 
and even superior style to what may be called 
the aristocracy—possessing some of the hand- 
somest residences in the city and suburbs— 
warehouses, counting houses, banking estab- 
lishments, shipping, immense tracts of land, 
flocks and herds, enjoying all the political and 





material immunities in common with those 
possessing equal fortunes, of the more reputable 
classes—they are, nevertheless, a class apart 
from the untainted. There is a line of demarca- 
tion by them peremptorily impassable. The 
impudent and pushing, and these are few, are 
repelled. The unobtrusive and retiring are not 


encouraged. Their place on the social scale 
is assigned and circumscribed. They have, 
humanly speaking, expiated their crimes, 
whatever these may have been, the nature of 
them has, probably, never passed beyond the 
record of the Superintendent’s office. They 
belong indeed to the common flock ; but they 
are the black sheep of it. They are treated with 
humanity and consideration, but in a certain 
degree they are compelled to herd together. 
The merchants and men of business generally 
meet them on equal terms in the negotiation 
of affairs in which their wealth, intelligence, 
and commercial weight sometimes necessarily 
involve them. They do not presume on this 
partial admission to equality, but fall back into 
their prescribed position when the business 
which has called the two orders into temporary 
contact has been completed. Official juxta- 
position does not bring with it any plea for 
social intimacy. . . . As I write this,” continues 
the Colonel, “‘ there passes my window a well- 
known individual of this class in a smart new 
barouche, with a showy pair of horses capari- 
soned in plated harness, and a coachman and 
page in livery and laced hats.” The brand was 
bound to wear out in the course of time ; in 
fact, this is precisely what has happened ; for 
it would be difficult at the present day to trace 
any family among Australia’s seven and a-half 
millions whose ancestors are Known quite 
definitely to have been convicts. Many of them, 
I am told, disabled by the hardships they had 
endured, died without issue. 

Thus began the immense development of 
the post-convict period. Sydney grew from an 
Outpost into a large modern city. Macquarie 
had rechristened her streets ; Sergeant-Major’s 
Row became George Street after the King, and 
Windmill Alley Castlereagh Street. A town 


Tombs of early settlers, 
Botany Bay 


with Sydney’s future, he argued, could not 
through life with so plebeian a nomenclaturu 
There were, of course, frequent reminders 
the Governor himself ; while, beyond Geo 
Street, spread a network of streets named aif 
royal dukes, Clarence, York, Kent, Ess 
Cambridge and Cumberland. From an obeli 
erected in Macquarie Place, the mileage vy 
measured, and new thoroughfares radiated « 
into the fast developing hinterland. 
monotonous bush, subjected to the axe, t 
on a more gracious aspect. Rivers, banked w 
willows, meandered through rolling fields, a 
cattle grazed in rich pastures. Driving toc 
around the country, through the early gra 
developed by Australia’s leading families, « 
is astonished by the number of charming « 
houses, churches and inns. Since ships s 


took three months or more to reach Australi: 


from Europe, building fashions were nec 
sarily slow to change ; and, well on into 1 
Victorian era, the colony was still livi 
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fifteen or twenty-five years behind the times 


Instead of the bad taste that had begun 


manifest itself in English domestic architecture, 


we see Ionic colonnades of golden-yellow sto: 


six-panelled doors and twelve-panel windows. 


The sun filtering through circular bays fa 
on stone-flagged floors. Handsome cornic 
frame white plaster ceilings. From the sha 
of white porches we look out on to clou 
capped plains. 
in an ever-widening circle, explorers invest 
gated the interior, and brought back repor 


of the excellent grazing in the great centr 


deserts. Gold was discovered. Convicts becan 
a thing of the past, a legend almost, a subje 
for humour. Australians today rarely spe: 


As new townships extende: 
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or 
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of them. They have simply been forgotten. 


It is only the visitor who shows a certa 
curiosity. 
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SETON LLOYD 


ee 


ST. PAUL 

Mosaic from the 
Capella Palatina, 
Palermo 


Mr. Seton Lloyd describes 
how modern research into the 
early Christian history of 
what is now Turkey has 
promoted an  Apocryphal 
story from myth to reality 


proudest memory is of the days when 

the Seluk Sultans of Rim chose it as 
their favourite residence. Its material heritage 
from this source includes half a dozen rather 
dilapidated buildings, in the beautiful and 
curiously hybrid architectural style of the 
period, which has never, to my knowledge, 
been adequately analysed. The town is further- 
more invested in eastern eyes with a peculiar 
sanctity as the home of the great thirteenth- 
century poet and mystic, Mevlana Jalal-ad-Din 
Rimi. The affection and respect in which his 
memory is held by the modern inhabitants is 
refiected in their conspicuous decorum and a 
prevailing atmosphere of intellectual curiosity. 

is traditionally maintained that, beside 
the tomb of Mevlana in the great tekke of the 
Mevlevi Dervishes, whose order he founded, 
th is the grave of a Christian bishop, who 
ha been his friend. But only the most scanty 
tra-es survive of the classical city of Iconium, 
to vhich St. Paul came with Barnabas on the 
fir. of his great missionary journeys. One 
ts this, if only because Iconium of the first 


<e IS A MINOR TURKISH CITY, whose 


} aul and Thekla 


century A.D. provided a setting for one of the 
episodes in Church history most undeservedly 
regarded as apocryphal ; namely, the encounter 
between Paul and Thekla. 

Thekla became the prototype of women 
teachers in Christendom, and the story of her 
conversion, as it emerges from second century 
MSS. of the Acta, has a peculiar charm. Her 
parents were of the nobility of Iconium, and 
she was still living with them when Paul reached 
the city in about the year 50 of our era. Another 
resident at Iconium, called Onesiphorus, had 
heard of Paul’s prospective arrival, and walked 
out some distance on the road to Lystra, in 
order to meet him and invite him to his house. 
Not being previously acquainted with him, he 
was told to look out for a man—*‘ small in size, 
with meeting eyebrows, with a rather large 
nose, bald-headed, bow-legged, strongly-built, 
full of grace, for at times he looked like a man, 
and at times he had the face of an angel.” 
Recognizing him from this description, he 
eventually brought him into the city and Paul 
preached at his house. Onesiphorus’ house 
faced that of Thekla’s parents across a narrow 
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Southern Asia Minor and Syria 


street, and from her room Thekla was able to 
see and hear the preacher. She became so 
deeply affected by his message that after a time 
she could not be persuaded to stir from her 
window, or to take any further part in the 
normal life of the house. This particularly dis- 
concerted her betrothed lover, Thamyris, who 
accused Paul before the proconsul both of being 
a Christian and of “dissuading women from 
marriage.” While Paul was under remand, 
Thekla came to the gaol at night, and having 
bribed the guards with a silver mirror and 
bracelets, sat at his feet till morning. As a 
result, Paul was scourged and expelled from the 
city, while Thekla was condemned to be burnt 
alive. But now the first miracle took place ; 
for when the pyre was made, a great storm 
quenched the flames and injured many of the 
spectators. 

Paul next withdrew to a cave outside the 
city, to which Thekla soon found her way. She 


wished to be allowed to shave her head and 
follow him, but this he would not allow ; he 
also refused to baptize her. The scene then 
changes to Antioch-in-Syria where Thekla is 


once more seeking to be numbered among 
Paul’s followers. While wandering in the | 
streets, she was accosted by Alexander, the | 


high-priest of Syria, who took such a fancy to 


her that he proposed purchasing her from Paul 


Paul, however, disowned her completely (“I . 
do not know the woman of whom thou speakest, + , 
nor is she mine”). Alexander thereupon 
attempted to molest her, and in resisting him 

she tore his garment and the crown on his head. 

For this sacrilege she was later condemned to 

be thrown to wild beasts in the arena. There 

was much sympathy for her among the wor en 

of the town ; and during the days whichelap-ed ° 
before the spectacle was due to take place -he 

was taken under the protection of a rich ldy 

called Queen Tryphaena, who developec a 
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Roman heroon, or tomb, near Seleucia in Cilicia 


it affection for her and treated her as her 
| daughter. On the day of the spectacle, she 
ed the proconsul’s summons to give 
kla up ; but when he sent soldiers, she 
lf took her by the hand and led her to the 

| 
he climax of the story is, of course, the 
e in the arena, where Thekla’s life is saved 
series of further miracles ; but here the 
rent MSS. vary considerably in their 
ring, and an element of phantasy begins to 
ir. In the preliminary procession, Thekla 
1 to a lioness, who licks her feet and, 
ling to one version of the legend, is 
ed by her. Another version records her 
and pathetic prayer, when finally 
d in the arena, clad only in the traditional 
re (“. .. behold Thy handmaiden, for lo, 
ame of women is uncovered in me, and 
i in the midst of all this people”). After 
he appears to have been protected by the 
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lioness from the attacks of a lion and a bear, and 
when flung into a pool full of seals, these beasts 
were destroyed by a holy fire, so that she 
emerged unharmed. Alexander was then for 
having her tied to wild bulls and torn in pieces ; 
but at this point it was seen that Tryphaena 
had fainted, and the proconsul, remembering 
the Queen’s relationship to the Emperor, 
became afraid and ordered that Thekla should 
be released. Her clothes were returned to her 
and she accompanied Tryphaena back to her 
home. After remaining there only eight days, 
she once more set out in search of Paul, this 
time taking the precaution to “ modify her 
dress like a man.” 

Here the narrative virtually ends, for Thekla 
is next found living and teaching at Seleucia- 
in-Cilicia, which became her traditional home 
and centre of her posthumous cult. It was said 
that after her death “she supplanted Athene 
and other older deities of Seleucia and, with far 





wider influence than theirs, not only became 
patron and guardian of her own city, but 
attracted votaries from all parts of the Christian 
world.” The cave in which she is supposed to 
have lived can still be seen at Meriamlik, three 
miles north of Seleucia. It had already been 
converted into a church at the end of the second 
century, and two hundred and fifty years later 
a huge and finely ornamented basilica was built 
over it. 

By the middle of the last century, so little 
agreement existed even concerning the doctrinal 
position of the Acta in its surviving form that 
it could variously be described, by one authority 
as “a polemic by a Catholic writer against 
Gnostic libertinism,’ and by another as 
‘a Gnostic composition, designed to inculcate 
the doctrine of absolute virginity and abstin- 
ence...” As to the historical reality behind 
the legend, few scholars would have had the 
temerity to attempt its analysis. It was not 
until 1864 that archaeological evidence was for 
the first time brought to bear on the subject, 
and a remarkable discovery was then made. 

Certain rare coins of the independent 
kingdom of Pontus bore the image of a king 
and queen, whose names were recorded as 
ITOAEMQ2NOS and TPYPAINH ; and the 
question at once arose as to whether the “Queen 
Tryphaena ” of the legend could not have been 
an historical character. Discrepancies of date 
and other circumstances at first appeared to 
present insuperable difficulties ; but a suc- 
cession of chance discoveries over a period of 
some thirty years led to the following satisfactory 
conclusion. Tryphaena was the daughter of a 
Pontic king called Polemon, and married Cotys, 
King of Thrace. Two of her sons became 
respectively kings of Thrace and Armenia, 
while a third, called Polemon, succeeded his 
grandfather of the same name as King of Pontus 
in A.D. 37, at the age of nineteen. Tryphaena 
was then about forty-six, and at the time of the 
Thekla episode would have been a woman of 
nearly sixty. She was related to the Emperor 
Claudius through the Antonian family, and 
must have been living in retirement on their 
family estates ; though any connection between 
the family and Antioch-in-Syria seemed hard 
to trace. 

It was next established that the second 


century MSS. of the Acta reflected an ea: ier, 
first century document, referring to histo cal 
facts no longer recollected by the copyists. >ut 
now re-authenticated by archaeology. he 
links with St. Paul’s ministry were in act 
becoming so close that the enquiry bega to 
acquire the character of a cause célébre, at | it 
was at this point that it came under reviev by 
the great travelling scholar, Sir Wil am 
Ramsay. With his unique knowledge of the 
geographical and social background to St. P» .l’s 
journeys, he proceeded to the complete ana’ sis 
of the legend, which was so long over. ue, 
eliminating the doctrinal accretions of | iter 
times, and stripping it down to the basic 
historical narrative. It was a brilliant per- 
formance, and even today leaves one with the 
impression that to retain any doubt as to the 
autheniic personality of Thekla would be at 
least a breach of good taste. 

Ramsay accepts the first part of the story as 
taking place at Iconium, during St. Paul’s first 
visit, but he immediately concludes that the 
Antioch of the second part was not Antioch-in- 
Syria, but Pisidian Antioch (modern Yalvac), 
which is hardly a hundred miles west of Konya. 
The tale must have been subsequently re- 
modelled to fit St. Paul’s second or third 
journey, and Antioch-in-Syria necessarily sub- 
stituted. This explains Tryphaena’s presence 
in Galatia, where the Antonian family had 
estates. The account of the meeting on the 
road to Lystra is, he says, reliable, with the 
exception of the name of Onesiphorus, which is 
a second century intrusion. There was no 
Roman Governor in Iconium at the time and 
Thamyris’ charge against Paul must have been 
made before the city magistrates. Being a 
Christian was then no legal offence, so that 
with which he was charged must have been 
magic. Thekla’s bribes to the guards would 
be the normal possessions of a girl of good 
family, but the whole of her subsequent trial 
and condemnation to be burnt would not have 
been within the competence of local magistrates 
and is certainly fiction. She would mer:ly 
have been threatened with such things by ! er 
family and friends. 

In Antioch also there would normally hse 
been no Roman Governor, but an offic al 
festival was about to take place, under | ¢ 








ency of the high priest, and the Governor 
atia was present for the occasion together 
‘ther notables, including Tryphaena. 
ider, seeing Thekla in the street unveiled, 
er for a dancing-girl or prostitute. The 
jant detail of Paul’s denial can be dis- 
In the original story, she called upon 
ime in her trouble and this led to the 
yption of his physical presence. After 
acrilege involved in her resistance to 
inder, she was judged by the Governor 
r name added to those of the victims who 
to meet their death in the arena, during 
orthcoming venatio or demonstration of 
beasts, whose organization was part of the 
eror’s policy for Romanizing the Asian 
inces. This being still an unfamiliar 
ition, the sentence aroused some feeling 
ulsion, and she was allowed the interim 
ction of Tryphaena, to avoid the normal 
ilities suffered by prospective victims at 
hands of their gaolers. 
\t the venatio Thekla is stripped of her 
ies but allowed the conventional cincture 
‘oman custom. Ramsay quotes the case of 
xecutioner who was burnt to death because 
ad not given a cincture to a noble Roman 
nan when she was ied to execution, but had 


npelled her to go absolutely nude. He also 


tes instances of the unpredictable behaviour 
vild beasts when suddenly released from a 
k chamber into the arena, and ridicules the 


ntion of the seals as a grotesque and puerile 


ition in later times. There is little doubt 
rhekla’s eventual release was in deference 
lryphaena, since her relationship to the 
peror is now established. The Queen was 
ng alone, separated from her family and had 
‘rently lost her own daughter, so that her 
en affection for and adoption of Thekla is 
‘ understandable. In her arena speech, 
la speaks unconsciously as representing 


t. Paul escaping from Damascus. 





her whole sex ; in her exposure, the nature and 
rights of women are outraged. Ramsay points 
out, that: “‘.. . this ethical idea, of a non- 
religious type, which runs through the action, 
is one of the strongest proofs that the tale is no 
artificial creation of unhistorical hagiography. 
It is the only existing document that gives us 
any insight into the popular feeling in Asia 
Minor during this century ; and it is also the 
only evidence that we possess of the ideas and 
action of women at this period in the country 
where their position was so high and their 
influence so great.” 

So, in the mind of at least one great scholar, 
Thekla was reinstated as an historical character, 
and a beautiful story was promoted from myth 
to reality. 

x * * 

In October 1951 I was motoring over the 
extremely poor road from Konya to Lystra in 
the company of Professor W. M. Calder, one 
of Sir William Ramsay’s early travelling com- 
panions. Soon after leaving the town, we 
overtook a young American, an Anabaptist 
priest, who had discarded his motor-bicycle 
and was setting out to make the same journey 
on foot. He had visited Iconium, he said, 
mainly because of its association with the 
Thekla legend, which seemed to him in some 
way to recall the fate of certain of his German 
ancestors at Miinster in the sixteenth century. 
He was obsessed with the saint’s character, and 
spoke on the subject for fifty-two of the seventy 
minutes which it took to reach Lystra. The 
preacher’s gestures were cramped by his 
position on the floor of a fifteen hundredweight 
pick-up, but they were authentic; and the 
voice, raised above the noise of the engine and 
the splashing of the wheels, had a faint echo of 
that other voice “ full of grace,” which so 
affected Thekla herself in her upper chamber 
in [conium. 


8th-gth century fresco from Naturus 








LORD NORTH by James Sayers, 1782 


ORD NORTH WAS NEVER A Prime Minister 
L «=: the modern sense of the words : eigh- 

teenth-century politicians, acting together 
in small groups, were averse from such a sole or 
superintending minister. In Lord North’s day, 
the term “ Prime Minister” was still one of 
abuse, its bearer exposed to suspicion and 
attack. A Prime Minister could only take the 
place of the King as chief of the executive after 
the development of organized, disciplined 
parties. Lord North’s daughter recalled in 1839 
that he would never allow his family to call him 
Prime Minister, because there was no such 
thing in the British Constitution : he himself 
told Fox in 1779 that he should be considered 
in two lights, as head of a very important 
department (First Lord of the Treasury, 1770- 


BRITISH PRIME MINISTERS: 


XIII 


Lord North 


By ERIC ROBSON 


An acceptable minister 
in peace-time, Lord North’s 


misfortune was to hold office at the 


time of the American Revolution 
and War 


1782), “where I acknowledge I am solely ans’ 


able for whatever is transacted,” and as worki 
in concert with others in His Majesty’s co 


fidential councils. In fact, Lord North 


the principal post in the ministry chosen by | 


King. He acted as his deputy in Parliam 
defending royal policy, and since he wa 
charge of the cementing alliance of patron 
he dealt with home affairs as understood in 


eighteenth century : revenue, and the mak: 


and managing of Parliament, in the con 
uencies and at Westminster. It was his dut 
secure support of that body to ensure that 
King’s government was carried on. 

The War of American Independence w 


forcing house in which many new poli! 


ideas and practices tentatively originated, « 
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appear when the situation returned to 
i after 1783. War conditions revealed 
ed for a Premier in the Cabinet. The 
enth-century system of government in 
Britain was ill-suited for the conduct of 
Even when ministers had agreed upon 
ires, the ordinary routine of administra- 
-ncumbered action ; there was little co- 
cation between departments, no effective 
vision of detailed preparations. As each 
rtment of government was considered to 
eparate and self-contained, the minister 
sarge being individually answerable to the 
, the execution of a vigorous policy was 
iered extremely difficult. The successful 
ome of plans depended upon an efficiency 
rganization, a degree of co-operation be- 
n departments, which did not yet exist. 
ir can’t be carried on in departments,” 
e John Robinson, Secretary to the Treasury, 
8th August 1777, “ there must be consul- 
n, union, and a friendly and hearty con- 
ence in all the several parts which set the 
ngs at work, and give efficiency and energy 
he movements without which the machine 
st fail.” Lord Sandwich, First Lord of the 


miralty, expressed in September 1779 the 
eed for Lord North to “ take the lead at our 


ncils, and act with the spirit that becomes 
principal person who has the honour of 
ir Majesty’s confidence as a minister.” 
For this réle, Lord North had neither 
tude nor liking. William Knox wrote of 
, “in his chamber and at the Cabinet, 
tentive, indifferent, and considering every 
»osition of a public nature as wholly irrela- 
to him. He was so far from leading the 
ions of the other ministers that he seldom 
his own and generally slept the greatest 
f the time he was with them.” North was 
: of his shortcomings. “ I am not equal in 
ies to the station which I ought to hold, 
> place next the director of publick affairs 
is time,” he informed George III in 
mber 1779. Throughout 1778, he pressed 
i¢ King the need for “one directing 
ter,” impossible so long as the King still 
ned an active figure in politics. On 6th 
North insisted that “ Your Majesty’s 
-e requires a man of great abilities, and 
s confident of his abilities, who can chuse 
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decisively, and carry his determinations authori- 
tatively into execution . . . there should be one 
capable of forming wise plans, and of combining 
and connecting the whole force and operations 
of government.” Only so could this country 
“act uniformly and with force.” On roth 
November, he formulated the two points he 
believed most important for government. 
First, “‘ in critical times, it is necessary that 
there should be one directing minister, who 
should plan the whole of the operations of 
government, and control all the other depart- 
ments of administration so far as to make them 
co-operate zealously and actively with his 
designs even tho contrary to their own.” Next 
—a reason for the ill-success of his adminis- 
tration which has been insufficiently recognized 
—‘‘ the public business can never go on as it 
ought, while the principal and most efficient 
offices are in the hands of persons who are 
either indifferent to, or actually dislike, their 
situation.” 

This dislike of having charge of public 
affairs in “‘ this very alarming crisis,” as North 
described it in March 1778, lies behind the 
premature appearance of collective respon- 
sibility in the Cabinet. As well as individual 
responsibility to the King for the running of 
their departments, ministers were also legally 
responsible to the courts, especially to the 
House of Lords, since impeachment had not 
yet rusted into disuse. Impeachment was a 
constant fear of North. In November 1779, 
he suspected that “ the distress of the times ” 
had made his colleagues “ wish to separate 
themselves from me and to lay the fault upon 
me ” ; after Yorktown, he defended his support 
of the American War, “‘ should I hereafter, as 
I am menaced, mount the scaffold in conse- 
quence of the part that J have performed ” ; 
the Rockingham administration which suc- 
ceeded his in 1782 discussed the possibility of 
publicly trying him. Indeed, this fear was the 
main motive of his “‘ unnatural alliance ” with 
Fox in 1783. Impeachment of a Cabinet in the 
mass was clearly more difficult and imprac- 
ticable than that of selected individuals. In 
private, Lord North’s Cabinet was unanimous 
in one thing, dislike of each other—* 
totally disjointed,’ wrote Robinson in 1779, 
“hating I may say, but I am sure not loving, 





each other, never acting with union even when 
they meet, looking forward with anxiety to the 


moment of their parting.” In public, in that 
same year, North told the House of Commons 
that a vote of censure against one member of 
the Cabinet involved the whole. This was not a 
sincere declaration of constitutional principle, 
but .a convenient umbrella. 

Many of the difficulties of his administra- 
tion were due to the weakness of Lord North ; 
he was, said Robinson in 1779, “ the original 
cause of the bad situation of everything.” He 
was wanting in that force of personality which, 
as the elder Pitt’s career in the Seven Years’ 
War showed, could produce effective results 
from an unsuitable system. An acceptable 
minister in time of peace, North’s misfortune 
was to hold office in time of war. Constitu- 
tionally incapable of taking decisions, he lacked 
the essential asset of a man in his position. Nor 
did he possess the resolution to effect his 
primary duty, to ensure that the King’s business 
was carried on. It was the threat of a breakdown 
in government that explains the co-operation 
between George III and such men as Robinsom 
and Jenkinson, which has needlessly distracted 
most writers on this period from the real issues. 
The King and the administrative group were 
the two permanent elements in eighteenth- 
century government, essentially concerned in 
the maintenance of administration, “‘ fact and 
business.”’ Hence their joint interest in finding 
a solution for the vexing problems facing North, 
who would not grapple with them—“ in a dis- 
position to wait events,” as Stormont recorded 
in December 1781. Their efforts were directed 
at bringing him to a decision—he had to be 
worked up to act decisively, the hardest of 
Robinson’s many duties, who had to press upon 
him the execution of policies initially his own. 
“It is impossible your ideas can be followed,” 
the King wrote to North on 2nd June 1778, 
“whilst you have not yourself decided the 
path you mean to take ; the moment you will 
decide the love and esteem most of the House 
have for you will appear conspicuously, as a 
little attention on your part will restore due 
order.” But attention was precisely what North 
too often failed to give ; as Robinson put it, he 
had not spirits to set to anything, though his 
judgment was still good, ““ when you can fix 


his attention, but that is most difficult to 
The King commented in August 1779 o 
frequent changes of opinion which stoppe 
business, particularly the choice of new S 
taries of State ; Lord Chancellor Thurlow 
even more blunt in January 1780 : “ Not 
can goad him forward, he is the very clog 
loads everything.” In August, Thurlow 
anxious that North should determine what 
was to be pursued in the East Indies. “ 

once done . . . the difficulty of then fin 
proper measures to effect it does not see 
him difficult . . . he is willing to give his a 
ance when that first necessary step has 

decided by Lord North.” 
main support of North in the House of ¢ 
mons, told Robinson in November 1780 


** more than six weeks ago, it was intimated 


me that I was to hear from Lord North 
mediately upon many points . . . although 
curiosity was excited by that intimation, | 


not very much disappointed when I did 1 
receive it.”” Samuel Romilly described a speec 
of his in June 1782, when he was out of offic 


“very usual with him, uncertain, undecid 
wishing, but not daring to join in oppositi 


saying that he should vote against the moti 


but exhausting his invention to find argum: 


in its support.”” At Buxton that year, Loug 


borough found him “just as undecided : 
party of pleasure as . 
none of the outings proposed for one day t 


place because of the time wasted choosing | 
tween them. In the formation of a new mini: 
between February and April 1783, Rich: 


Fitzpatrick thought North “ amazingly 


decisive ; the difficulty is to secure Lord Nor 
whose weakness of character and indecisi 


Henry Duni 


. in any other party 


has been even more conspicuous than ever. ’ 


North failed to understand the import: 


of personal relationships—a quality essent 
in the eighteenth century for one holding an 


office in which “a thousand little arts 
trafficking” in the distribution of pla 
pensions, contracts, and sinecures were ev: 
day necessities. “‘ One of his great erro 


wrote Jenkinson, “‘ is that he thinks that inte ¢ 


alone without any seasoning is the only m« 
on which men act.” “ Little acts of civil 
chided the King in 1779, “ sometimes cr 
more goodwill than any other thing, tha 
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n, which has been very seldom. 


b 


' would wish him to shew.” Anthony 
told Lord Carlisle in June 1781 that 
was “something so extraordinary in 
North’s manner of conferring what are 
ily called favours that his excessive 
irdness ought rather to amuse one than 
e one angry.”’ George Selwyn recorded his 
ness, insensibility, and natural arrogance, 
ict in point of breeding,” which made him 
this business on Robinson, to whom he 

d very little gratitude. There was also in 

» use Eden’s description, “‘ a mixture of 
es and jealousies.” North was more 
nced by importunity than by service : as 
nson put it, “‘ Lord North from wanting 
‘t out of the evil of the day but too often 
into what may prove ruin in futurity.” In 
iry 1782, Jenkinson thought “ natural 
humour ” inclined North to settle dis- 
amicably ; he would put up with almost 
\ing to avoid unpleasantness. George III 
i this in his attitude towards his colleagues 
'79, “* principally in view to please them,” 
‘r than to exert himself, and court un- 
larity. This, North confirmed in his reply. 
iey have always known all that I know, 
ss I was forbid to communicate anything to 
I have 
r interfered in any of their departments. 
e never clash’d with their views—but have 


moted their interest as much as lay in my 
ver on every occasion. I have always made 
‘mon cause with them—TI have always 


nded them when attack’d, though they 
not always had the same attention to me— 
ve really endeavour’d to the best of my 
ledge to gratify them in everything.” 
was precisely this natural good humour, 
ther with his ability to speak—he was a 
immate debater — that were North’s 
ipal assets in the House of Commons. 
, he was active and versatile. To him, 
than to anyone else, is due the mainten- 
f a majority through those long, un- 
ing years. Very much bated, attacks 
nto him, said Wraxall, like a cannon ball 
wool sack. A parliamentary majority 
rd North’s day was built up from two 
sources, the Administration group and 
idependent country gentlemen, who were 
sal ““ Tories ” of the eighteenth century, 
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A Coalition Medal : Lord North 
and C. F. Fox, 1783 


and the decisive balancing group in the House 
of Commons. About 110 in number, these 
independent members, who reflected the feeling 
of the country, asked for nothing, had no settled 
leader, no organization, no fixed line of conduct. 
They were not in politics for place, but for social 
position and prestige, primacy in the districts 
with which their families were connected, and 
for which they usually sat as members. Nor- 
mally supporting Government because it was 
the King’s, because they would not admit 
defeat in America, and because they preferred 
North to Rockingham, they were increasingly 
concerned at the growing financial burden of 
the war, and their votes had to be won by 
argument. As early as 1775, with the opposition 
laying great stress on the “‘ illegality ” of em- 
ploying Hanoverian troops without the consent 
of Parliament, although North thought it 
clearly legal, a Bill of Indemnity was introduced, 
“* as some of the country gentlemen are uneasy 
upon this point,” to keep their support. In 
1779, Robinson recorded that if the country 
gentlemen joined the active politicians in 
opposition in attacks on Government, it might 
be fatal ; when one of them, Thomas Grosvenor, 
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M.P. for Chester City 1755-1795, represented 
to Lord North in his own name, and in those of 
some other country gentlemen, “ that, being 
now convinced that the present Administra- 
tion cannot continue any longer,” the writing 
was upon the wail, and North knew his cause 
was lost. He told the King “ they are of opinion 
that vain and ineffectual struggles tend only to 
public mischief and confusion, and . . . they 
shall think it their duty henceforward to desist 
from opposing what appears to be clearly the 
sense of the House of Commons. If these 
gentlemen persist in this resolution, Your 
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Majesty will perceive that we shall infal 
be in a minority.”” Within ten days, and bs 
that inevitable end came, Lord North resig 2d 
The King wrote to him in August 1782, ho 
through his agency to persuade the cou try 
gentlemen, “‘ who have great attention for him,” 
to withstand the attempt by Fox to deprive the 
Crown of its undoubted right to choose 
ministers and measures. In his reply in } oy- 
ember, North assured the King that tl ose 
“* who formerly gave him their assistance in the 
House of Commons ” were well inclinec to 
concur in such measures as should be nece: 
for the support of Government in the present 
critical situation. Analysing the various groups 
in 1782, Loughborough described Nort! as 
supported by men “ who think he will be a 
bulwark against any inroads upon the Con- 


stitution . . . very warm in their esteem, but 
very cool in their attachment. They would 
support, but they would not oppose with him, 


and at any rate their numbers would necessarily 
disappear, for it is not the nature of such 
troops to keep the field long.” Their 
eminent local interests called them. Nor, when 
the bulwark fell to the snares of the politicians, 
did they follow him. 

North was neither their leader nor a Tory. 
He had been Chancellor of the Exchea 
under Grafton, 1767-1770, and was in the 
fullest sense an eighteenth-century Whig, an 
active politician ; most of his colleagues in a 
miscalled ‘“‘ Tory” administration—Halifax 
(his uncle), Sandwich, Dartmouth, Weymouth, 
Rochford, Gower, Hillsborough—had all served 
in the previous decade under “ respectable ” 
leaders. Nor can an administration which in- 
cluded amongst its measures the Quebec Act 
(1774) be contemptuously and summarily cis- 
missed as “ reactionary.” Whatever the 
motives which lay behind it, the Quebec Act, 
bitterly criticized by groups in opposition, 
marked a liberal advance in the treatment o! a 
country conquered but a decade earlier, an 
almost unique example of generosity. Com- 
pared with the Rockingham Declaratory Act, 
described by Lord Mansfield in 1775 as ‘x1¢ 
compound of all American grievances, ‘1¢ 
Quebec Act was a model of enlightenment. It 
set a pattern for the government of alien peop ¢s 
upon which the Crown Colony system v 4s 
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t brilliant victories. 


ed in the next century ; it is as important 
nistory of the dependent Empire as the 
n Report for the self-governing 
ions. Lord North did not unwillingly 
ut an American policy with whose aims 
greed. He believed it unfortunate but 
ust : he maintained to the end that the 
an War was founded on right and dic- 
»y necessity, the maintenance of Parlia- 
ry supremacy over the colonies, “ that 
yedience and respect to the laws of this 
y and the security of the trade of its 
This policy, despite the Whig his- 

;, found favour with the majority of the 
ically conscious in Great Britain. It was 
nethod of achieving the aim which in- 
ngly alarmed North. His correspondence 
Eden and Jenkinson shows that he never 
red a policy involving military subjugation 
colonies ; it was the financial and trading 
which worried him. On 25th March 
he told the King “ the condition of this 
try as to its faculties is deplorable ; it is 
unequal to a war with Spain, France, 
America, and will be overmatch’d ... 


it Britain will suffer more in the war than 


nemies.’”” He does not mean, by defeats, 
yy an enormous expense, which will ruin 
and will not in any degree be repaid by the 
** Great Britain will 
herself while she thinks of punishing 


> 


ce. He believed the bad situation of 


rs would be attributed with much appear- 


of reason to obstinate perseverance in 
and pleaded for accommodation, reserving 
pendence upon Great Britain—as in the 
Conciliatory Mission. In December 1781, 
ited to the two Secretaries of State, Hills- 
igh and Stormont, that the reserves of this 
ry were nearly exhausted ; such sover- 
y as could then be retained was of little 
rtance. Nevertheless, ‘‘ he did not intimate 
‘ast intention of agreeing to give up the 

ignty.” By January 1782, peace seemed 


n necessary for economic reasons, even 
uld be obtained on no better terms than 
Federal Alliance, or perhaps even in a 
igible mode. 

(ore becoming Chancellor of the Ex- 
er, North had served as a Junior Lord of 

‘reasury (from 1759), and as Joint Pay- 
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master-General (1766). He was a financial 
expert, at home in the core of eighteenth- 
century government business. His brother 
described his skill in finance as being in high 
repute in the City in 1772 ; Wraxall thought his 
Budget speeches in 1781-2 “ peculiarly lucid, 
clear, and able.” Even those of his colleagues 
who deplored his indecision were aware of the 
burden upon him in this field, increased by the 
expensive war, and by his own carelessness 
about papers—by what Hillsborough termed his 
“ flimsy way ” of doing business. North des- 
cribed himself to Jenkinson in 1764 as “ the 
worst correspondent in England” ; Thurlow 
suggested in September 1780 that he should 
appoint a secretary to himself as Chancellor 
of the Exchequer whose sole duty it should be 
to answer the letters he received. Eden deplored 
his pre-occupation with too much business of 
little detail, which prevented him finding time 
for great superintending duties. In May 1780, 
Jenkinson acknowledged that his labours were 
immense, such as few constitutions could bear ; 
by March 1782, “ much is to be forgiven in 
consideration of the load that at present oppres- 
ses him.” In December 1772, North himself 
confessed to Samuel Martin that a day spent in 
discussion in the country was worth fifty visits 
in Downing Street, where a dozen impatient 
gentlemen would be waiting in the ante- 
chamber, and he was liable to interruption at 
every moment. Here is how North described 
his work to George III in March 1778 : “ to 
perform the duties of the Treasury, to attend 
the House of Commons at the rate of three long 
days a week, to see the numbers of people who 
have daily business with the first lord of the 
Treasury, and to give all thought to the 
principal measures of government . . . is enough 
to employ the greatest man of business, and 
the most consummate statesman that ever 
existed, and is infinitely more than Lord North 
can undertake, so that if this load of important 
duties is any longer entrusted to him, national 
disgrace and ruin will be the consequence.” 
But jenkinson, who observed North at close 
quarters, believed his often expressed desire to 
resign insincere. In November 1779, he 
reported to the King this was “ nothing per- 
manent,” but ‘‘a disease of the mind which 
goes and comes ; and which as long as it lasts 





is very unpleasant to those who have anything 
to do with him.” North had told Robinson he 
could not go on, but when pressed to form a 
decision and adhere to it, he always declined. 
Jenkinson considered he intended to go on, but 
in his own way, wishing it to be generally 
understood it was not with his own consent— 
a further defence against impeachment. On 
14th April 1780, Jenkinson commented “he 
is too fond of having it believed that he con- 
tinues in office contrary to his inclination ; ” 
on 22nd January 1782, “at this season of the 
year, Lord North has always one of these sort 
of fits, which are really like the paroxisms of a 
disease, and ought as such to be treated.”” Lord 
North, like George III and Chatham, was a 
pathological case. Like many, he loved power, 
despite his protestations : he told his father 
after his resignation that he wished to appear 
with as much dignity and importance as pos- 
sible—a further reason for joining Fox in 1783. 

Fundamentally, Lord North was an ordinary 
man in extraordinary times, who honestly per- 
severed with overwhelming duties, ‘‘ almost 
worn out with continual fretting,” as he told 
his father in August 1777, with “ vexations 
enough in my office to make me melancholy 
amidst all the honours I receive.” Having 
assumed his duties in January 1770, to prevent 
*“‘ the whole frame of administration from fall- 
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ing to pieces in a moment of troub! 
danger,” as he later described it, the on! 


then in the King’s service whom Geor: 


could consent to place in the Duke of Gr 
employment, North could not in honour « 
taking a part “in a thousand affairs v 
one would choose to be quiet.” He neve 
office again after the dismissal of the P< 
administration in December 1783, in wh 
had been Home Secretary—a coalition 

was too much even for a century accustor 
loose political groupings. Increasingly tr 
by defective vision, North became bl 
1788. In 1789, he made his last appeara 
the House of Commons he had s 
humoured. The following year, he suc 

his father, Lord Guilford, to whose inf 
he had been notoriously liable. He died 

August 1792. As Burke said, he wanted 

thing of the vigilance and spirit of con 
that his times required : or, as Grafton ji 
“his abilities, though great, did not mar 
as a character suited to the managemer 
direction of great military operations. 

Lordship was formed for the enjoyme 
domestic comforts and to shine in the 


elegant societies ; his knowledge, howeve: 
very extensive, as was his wit, but he bx 


confused when he was agitated by the 
scenes of active life.” 
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Py “HE PARTY POLITICS OF A CHURCH (especially 
§ of an established Church) are not radically 


4S different from those of a State. There 
are the same intrigues and pressure-groups, 
th yme compromises and manoeuvres, the 
same need of court-favour at the centre and 


administrative support in the provinces. The 
English Church has always had its parties, 
and their history is just as important as the 
history of English political parties ; indeed, 
before the emergence of organized secular 
parties, clerical pressure-groups were the 
political parties. How much, for instance, we 
owe to that low-church group, “the Marian 
Exiles,” who, thanks to their internal organiza- 
t parliamentary tactics and qualified royal 

rt, provided the Elizabethan Church 

its basis, its bishops, and its famous 

1a Media ! That was in 1559. Almost exactly 

) itury later, in 1660, a similar but high- 
| ch group of “ Cromwellian Exiles,” also 
ning from abroad, achieved a victory 

t as important: they captured the 

I lishment from Puritans and Presbyterians, 

in ensured the restoration of its episcopal 

: ure. The significance of “‘ the Marian 
’ is well known, and the recent work of 

sor Neale has emphasized their im- 

ce. The work of “the Cromwellian 

’ is less well known ; but thanks to an 

nt new work by an American scholar, 


bert S. Bosher,* we can now appreciate 
} ; r 


) were these men? Unlike the Marian 
, their party owed nothing to Continental 
Robert S. Bosher : 


The Making of the Restoration Settlement 1649-1662. 
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influence. While the Marian Exiles, pupils of 
Cranmer, had been brought up in the study of 
Swiss and Italian reformers and had organized 
their party abroad on “ the best models of the 
foreign Reformed Churches” —the High 
Church party in England was a purely native 
growth. Its great men—Hooker, Andrewes, 
Bancroft, Laud—neither studied nor even 
travelled abroad. It rose to power through 
court-favour, under the Stuarts, and indeed 
history will always associate it with that 
dynasty just as the Low Church party, even 
after the death of Elizabeth, remained essen- 
tially ‘‘ Elizabethan.” Immediately after the 
accession of King James—in 1604—the High 
Church party obtained its ascendancy. Ad- 
mittedly, six years later, it seemed to founder 
through the wandering affections of that way- 
ward King, for on “the never enough to be 
lamented death of Dr. Bancroft” (as a con- 
temporary high churchman called it), the 
Puritan chaplain of a Scottish favourite slid 
into Lambeth and all was confusion again ; 
but by the end of the reign the whirligig of 
court-favour had taken its revenge. Archbishop 
Abbot sank into decline, and the high church 
chaplain of an English favourite first out- 
manoeuvred and afterwards replaced him. This 
was Archbishop Laud, who, for twelve years, 
in effect, governed both England and the 
English Church. It was the noonday of the 
High Anglican party, the heroic age to which, 
in spite of the disasters it provoked and the 
vast differences which they skilfully fail to 
observe, the present feebler epigomi of the 
party still nostalgically look back. Neverthe- 
less, it was, in a political sense, an artificial 
noon. Disinterested in purpose, authoritarian 
in method, neglecting all the necessary arts 
of patronage and conciliation, Archbishop Laud 
remained always the head of a party, never of a 
church ; a narrow, clerical, academic party 
which had learnt one art of politics—court- 
favour—but not the other—popular support. 
Hence his hatred of Parliament. As long as 
Parliament was suspended—and he kept it 
suspended for eleven years—court-favour and 
his own incessant energy kept him and his 
party in place. Then, in 1640, when the 
opposition could no longer be resisted, 
(A. & C. Black 25/-). 
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Parliament met. To Laud it was “ that hydra,” 
“that noise,” the political engine of his 
enemies, the people of England; and _ his 
whole system crumbled beneath its earliest 
blows. On that object at least every group in 
the motley parliamentary opposition was agreed. 

The fall of Laud was not merely a reversal 
of policy : it was the crisis of a régime, a social 
cataclysm. As the revolution proceeded, the 
opposition was not content with the ruin of his 
work alone. The Archbishop was himself 
executed, his Church was destroyed, its lands 
were sold. There was no resistance: for 
Laud’s agents had been, in general, men of no 
stature—shrill priestly sycophants who had 
won his favour by adulation and compliance 
and now, in his shipwreck, fled. The story of 
the Anglican catacombs is a Restoration myth, 
invented to excuse the unheroic reality. In 
fact, under the tolerant rule of Oliver Cromwell, 
most Anglican clergy enjoyed a comfortable 
retirement. In the interstices of the Crom- 
wellian church, which was never effectively 
organized, they reposed secure, timidly but 
safely practising their rites. Some even con- 
templated membership of the new Puritan 
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church, as a minority—perhaps an influ 


minority—within it, just as the Puritans had 
themselves so recently been within the - pis- 
copal system. As for Laud’s bishops, hey 
kept themselves well clear of troubl ind 
reality. “I secure myself,” wrote ian 
Duppa, the boldest of them, “the same way 
as the tortoise doth, by not going out o. my 
shell.” “Even the most pious An can 
chronicler of these confessors,” writes Dr. 
Bosher, “can hardly conceal the fact that 
Juxon is chiefly remembered for possessin. the 
finest pack of hounds in the country, King of 
Chichester for his slender output of romantic 
verse, and Morton of Durham for his incre ible 
longevity.” And yet, when the “ Presbyterian ” 
party recovered power in Church and State 
and triumphantly restored and welcomed 
Charles II to his throne, their authority barely 
outlasted that ceremonial reception. Within a 
year Anglicanism was restored and “‘ Laudian ” 
high-churchmen sat in almost every English 
bishopric. Within two years the Presbyterians, 
in their turn, were a dispossessed minority 
settled peacefully in their not-too-uncomfortable 
catacombs. The change was as swift, as com- 
plete, as effective as the change achieved, almost 
exactly acentury before, by the Marian exiles on 
the accession of Elizabeth. How did it happen ? 

Like the Elizabethan Settlement, the Caro- 
line Settlement was the work of organized 
émigrés. While Laud’s_ creature-bishops 
mumped at home, other more independent men, 
on whom his favour (for that reason) had 


seldom shone, gathered abroad around the 


exiled court. Politically the court had no 
need of them—even the ghost of Laud was a 
political liability ; diplomatically they could 
give it no support—for while Presbyterianism 
could mean a Scots alliance and Popery a 
French or Spanish alliance, what support could 
Anglicanism give a “ national ” church which 


no longer existed anywhere? Nevertheles 
these “‘ Cromwellian exiles ” did not, like 
Marian exiles a century earlier, drink obediently 
at foreign fountains. Indeed, how could th 
Precisely because their movement was 
exclusively native, there were no for 
fountains at which to drink. Surrende: 
defiance were the only alternatives. At h 
the majority had surrendered, quietly collabor- 


a 


u 


v 


vith the tolerant usurper ; abroad the 

at least could be defiant. With the 

»e of isolation they denounced all com- 
e, and in the darkest hour—even in 
when the King himself took the Scottish 
lant, even in 1653, when the Popish 
1 made her onslaught on the Church— 
‘tently maintained that the Church of 
nd alone was both more Catholic than 
-oman Catholic and better Reformed than 
ther Reformed Churches. “‘ I make not 
ast doubt in the world,” declared John 
vall in 1654, “ but that the Church of 
nd before the Reformation and the 
h of England after the Reformation are 
such the same Church as a garden before 
weeded and after it is weeded is the same 
n.” In the end, their constancy in the 
-st hour brought its reward. The failure 
e Scots war, the failure of the Queen’s 
cs, vindicated the proud slogans of the 
d high churchmen. The leadership, 
h mitred “ collaborationists ” at home had 
‘ly renounced, slid gradually into their 
is. In 1658, their greatest ally, Edward 
le, a former critic of Laudianism, became 
d Chancellor to the exiled King. It was a 
sly appointment. Eight months later 
ver Cromwell died, and Hyde was well 


ced to plan the return of the monarchy, not 


with the aid of Presbyterian Scots or 
ish Spaniards, but on a national, an 


elican basis. 


It was not a minute too soon, for already the 
race of bishops was dying out and the 
tolic succession was in danger of abeyance. 
ce Hyde sought, by sending emissaries to 
surviving bishops, to provide for the 
re ; but even the most express royal orders 
{ to rouse those old slugs into motion. 
ain Charles II wrote to Duppa “ that he 
lesire him as his tutor and require him as 
subject, all pretences whatsoever laid 
, without delay to cause the bishops then 
to meet together ” and, by consecrating 
bishops, “to secure the continuation of 
Order in the Church of England.” The 
ps were quite immovable. They pro- 
1 their loyalty, their dutiful acknowledg- 
of His Majesty’s pious and princely care ; 
hey found any action by them either 
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inconvenient or inopportune, and a Cambridge 
bishop, Matthew Wren, the most publicized, 
most hated right-hand man of Laud, objected 
to the proposed new bishops as containing a 
disproportionate number of Oxford men. By 
the autumn of 1659 Hyde was almost desperate. 
“God knows,” he declared, “it will be 
almost a miracle if the winter doth not take 
away half the bishops that are left alive.” 
Fortunately it was the last winter of the 
Interregnum. By the spring a new party was in 
power, a new Parliament had met ; the dark 
days of republicanism and Independency were 
over ; and in May, amid scenes of delirious 
delight, a Presbyterian City and Parliament, 
and a deputation of twelve Presbyterian minis- 
ters, preceded by kettledrums and trumpets, 
welcomed to London a half-Popish King and 
an Anglican Chancellor determined, behind a 
smoke-screen of conciliatory gestures, to 
restore the full power of the exclusive Anglican 
Episcopal Church. 

How he did it Dr. Bosher explains : how, by 
his personal emissary, Dr. Morley (soon Bishop 
of Winchester), he softened Puritan resistance ; 
how he sought, by apparent concessions, 











The Clarendon Building and the Sheldonian Theatre, Oxford 


to detach the moderate from the strict 
Presbyterians, buying Edward Reynolds with a 
bishopric and outmanoeuvring Richard Baxter, 
“ the Coryphaeus of Worcestershire,” who had 
refused the same bait; how, by introducing 
their bugbear of Toleration, he skilfully exposed 
Presbyterian intolerance to the sectaries and 
split the Puritan front; how he sidetracked 
the Parliament with its Puritan majority, 
reserving religion to a Synod and disarming 
opposition by a revocable royal declaration ; 
and how all the time the power of appointments 
was reserved to be exercised, during the recess 
of Parliament, by a junto of two active Anglican 
émigrés : George Morley and John Earle, and, 
greatest of all, the uncelebrated architect of the 
Restoration Church, Clarendon’s firmest ally 
and soon archbishop, the courtly administrator 
of the Church, Gilbert Sheldon. Sheldon 
himself had not been an émigré. A skilful 
administrator, a pliant courtier, a discreet 
negotiator (the picture of him as an unbending 
“‘ medieval” prelate is entirely mythical), he 
had gained little favour from Laud, had 
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supported Hyde and the moderate oppos 


in 1640, had become—with Hyde—a royal! 
and, when the monarchy was overthrown, h 
retired prudently to a safe home in the Mi 
lands. Now, with the return of the monarc! 


he reappeared to join his old ally Hyde, ne 


created Earl of Clarendon. Together they w: 
the men of the hour. Rightly in Oxford, 1 
university which they both loved and patronize 
do the Sheldonian and the Clarendoni: 
buildings stand side by side, at the cent 


of its life, twin monuments of Restoratio: 


Church and State. Naturally the bishops ma 
by such a junto, in spite of all the prelimina 


tactics of conciliation, were not low chu: 
men. Naturally also the old Laudian bis! 


failed to share in the spoils. Vainly they wrur 
their hands, enlarged upon their “ suffering 


under the usurper, protested that they 
borne the heat and burden of the day, 


ascribed their lack of promotion (right! 


enough) to “a great and potent enemy 


court.” Their day was over. As in 1559, sc | 


1660, the exiles, being patronized at the 1 





‘xclusive policy 
hostility of squire and parson was replaced at 
last by their secular agreement. It was not only 


colonized in one movement the whole 

« structure of the Church. 
| yet is this the whole story? I think 
Vital though it is—for the details of 
cal manoeuvre are never insignificant in 
. and Dr. Bosher further makes them 
ating—I think there is another question 
» answered before their extraordinary 
ss is fully intelligible. The new high 
h party, the party of Sheldon, did not 
sly, by its skilful insinuation, impose itself 
‘the country, as the party of Laud had 
thirty years earlier : it was accepted by it. 
id a party—a large minority—even in the 
vention Parliament of 1660 which recalled 
King ; in the Cavalier Parliament of 1661, 
ch he called, it had a majority prepared to 
rride the restraints even of King and 
incellor. The academic, clerical party which 


i rightly dreaded a Parliament of peers and 


ires in 1640 was triumphantly confirmed in 
er by precisely such a Parliament in 1661. 
e J.P.s who had wrecked Laud’s exclusive 
icy in the 1630’s enforced Sheldon’s 
in the 1660's. The old 


High Church party that had changed, 
ming more agile; the country too had 


hanged, and changed significantly. 


In 1640 the English squires had rebelled not 


nly against the Church but against the court, 
‘ainst the centralization of government and 


enforcement of its policy. By 1660 they 


{ tasted, under the rule of Oliver Cromwell, 


results of their success : a greater centraliza- 
1, more arbitrary enforcement, an usurper’s 
rt. “ Presbyterian ” discipline—centraliza- 

by the City of London—they had resisted; 


independency ”—the attempt to decentralize 


id failed ; and the local gentry, who had 
away the ancient apparatus of tradition 
to catch behind it, in the threatened 

le of the Saints,” a terrifying glimpse of 

il revolution, had discovered, in the power- 
\nglican parsons whom they had come to 
r in the storm, the symbol not of ancient 

iny but—provided the instruments of that 
anny” were abandoned—of resistance 
to mercantile rule and social revolution. 
proviso was important, and the new rulers 
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of the Church, being more practical, realistic 
men than the old unbending bigot who had 
provoked and foundered in the storm, under- 
stood it well. The old Prerogative Courts, 
whereby Laud had imposed his social policy 
on a mutinous gentry, were not restored ; 
Clarendon was too prudent to carry out his own 
expressed wish of a revived Star Chamber ; 
and by a private unwritten agreement between 
Clarendon and Sheldon the right of the clergy 
to tax themselves, and thereby to finance a 
policy unacceptable to Parliament, was tacitly 
dropped. From that moment the Church of 
Laud was made safe, with its establishment, 
its bishops, and its liturgy ; but the policy 
of Laud—the policy of a Clerical Estate 
wielding direct power in social and political 
affairs—was no longer even a possibility. 

Logically enough, the last resistance came 
from the City of London, that great organ 
which, seeking a rival centralization, had 
financed the Rebellion only to find itself too 
weak either to conquer the King without 
mobilizing the gentry, or to conquer the gentry 
without recalling the King. It recalled him on 
terms ; but having recalled him, it was too 
weak to enforce them. Double-crossed, for a 
moment it seemed to mutiny. At the City 
election for the Cavalier Parliament, to the 
astonishment of Samuel Pepys and other 
observers, there were cries of “ No Bishops ! 
No Bishops ! ” in Guildhall, and four “ sober 
Presbyterians ” were voted into office by an 
alarming majority. But it came to nothing. 
When the Anglican M.P.s, “the young 
squires,” poured into Westminster from the 
boroughs and counties, the City magnates 
observed and accepted the facts. The old 
Presbyterian Lord Mayor became suddenly 
orthodox. After correctly standing up at the 
Doxology and bowing at the name of Jesus in 
St. Paul’s Cathedral he gave a great feast to the 
bishops “to let the Presbyterians know,” he 
said, “‘that he disavowed them and their 
principles.” London, he had decided, was 
worth a surplice. With that decision the 
Restoration Church had triumphed over all its 
victors. It had captured (like Laud) the court, 
and also (unlike him) the City and the Country. 
As long as it kept those allies it could triumph 
even—as in 1688—over the court. 
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John Boydell, Lord Mayor of London in 1790, created 
the first great printselling business in Britain. Reynolds, Romney, 
Fuse, Benjamin West and Wright of Derby were among the 
artists who worked for him. 


N 1732 APPEARED HOGARTH’S six famous 
[cosine of The Harlot’s Progress. Their 

publication aroused a huge demand ; and, 
since the designs of English designers were still 
unprotected by law, they were immediately 
pirated. Not until 1734—and then chiefly 
thanks to the agitation of Hogarth himself— 
did Parliament pass the first Engraving Copy- 
right Act, which gave engravers an exclusive 
right to their own designs for fourteen years 
from the date of publication, provided that this 
date and the proprietor’s name were shown on 
each print. Even this short period of protection 
sufficed to make the engraving of independent 
prints a remunerative profession. Hogarth 
obtained a substantial livelihood from his later 
engravings, far greater than he ever earned by 


his paintings ; 


English prints a Continental market. 


Boydell was born in 1719, the son of a lan 


surveyor of Dorrington in Shropshire, and 
trained to his father’s profession. But at 


age of twenty he was so fascinated by the siz 
of an engraving by W. H. Toms in Baddeley 


Views of Country Seats, representing 
house and castle ruins of his neighbour, 
John Glynne, that he walked to London 


apprenticed himself to Toms for seven yecers. 


Though he soon discovered that Toms 
little technical ability, Boydell remained \ 
him for six years, spending his spare tim: 
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and his success encourage 
many others. Among them was a young ma 
John Boydell, who was to become the greate 
printseller in our history, and to create f 





C 





I ig to draw at the St. Martin’s Lane 
my and teaching himself French and 
: ective. Then he bought himself out of 
’ st year of his apprenticeship, and started 
} ss on his own account. The first-fruits 
freedom were six small engravings which 
id as The Bridge Book for sixpence or a 
ig. At that time, there were very few 
‘shops in London, but he persuaded a 
iber of silversmiths and toyshops to exhibit 
ook, and met with such success that very 
he could afford larger plates and was able 
<ecute engravings, generally of views in or 
- London, which he could price at one 
ling each. With these, too, he prospered, 
in 1748 felt sufficiently well established to 
marry ; his bride was Elizabeth, daughter of 
Edward Lloyd of Oswestry. By 1751 he had 
npleted 152 views in England and Wales, 
ich he collected into portfolios priced at 
guineas each. He had also engraved 
nerous plates after Old Masters, especially 
Perghem. 
Engraving, however, formed only a part of 
activities. Shortly after his marriage he 


started a small printselling business in only 


if a shop in Queen Street ; this venture did 
|| and in 1752 he moved into a whole house, 
Cheapside, where he lived and worked till 
death fifty-one years later. Though many 
his own engravings, and especially his large 
ipping scenes on the Thames, are attractively 
gorous in design and execution, he himself 
vught little of them. In his old age, when he 
blished a hundred of his engravings as A 
lection of Views in England and Wales, 
, 1790, he remarked in his Preface that he 
| learnt the art too late to arrive at great 
fection: “indeed,” he added, “at that 
‘iod there were no engravers of any eminence 
this country.” 
Vhile he continued to engrave until 1767, 
attention was more and more attracted by 
he considered to be the superior work of 
> of his contemporaries. At that time 
sands of pounds worth of foreign engrav- 
, mostly French, were being imported 
year, and no English print was ever 
rted. “‘ Impressed,” he wrote, “‘ with the 
that the genius of own countrymen, if 
erly encouraged, was equal to that of the 
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foreigners, I set about establishing a School of 
Engraving in England.” 

He was fortified in this determination by a 
sound commercial reason : “ In the course of 
one year,” he told John T. Smith, “ I imported 
numerous impressions of Vernet’s celebrated 
Storm, so admirably engraved by Lerpiniére, 
for which I was obliged to pay in hard cash, 
as the French took none of our prints in return. 
Upon Mr. Woollett’s expressing himself 
highly delighted with this print I was induced, 
knowing his ability as an engraver, to ask him 
if he thought he could produce a print of the 
same size, so that in future I could avoid 
payment in money and prove to the French 
nation that an Englishman could produce a 
print of equal merit, upon which he immediately 
declared that he would like to try.” 

William Woollett, whose first important 
work, the Views of Oxford, had been published 
in 1755, was the only available English engraver 
of outstanding merit, Sir Roger Strange being 
away in Italy. Already in 1760 Woollett had 
made Boydell an engraving of Claude’s Temple 
of Apollo, but a work of more topical interest 
was required for this new publishing enterprise. 
At that moment the chief topic of conversation 
in art circles was Richard Wilson’s Niobe, 
recently brought from Rome by George III’s 
brother, the Duke of Gloucester, and Boydell 
secured permission to have it engraved. For 
his fee Woollett asked 100 guineas. ‘“‘ This 
sum,” Boydell wrote, “small as it may now 
appear, was to me an unheard-of price. How- 
ever, I bade him get to work and, though he 
lost no time, he had received nearly the whole 
amount before he had half finished. I 
frequently called upon him and found him 
struggling with serious difficulties. However, 
I encouraged him by allowing him to draw 
upon me to the extent of {25 more. At length 
the sum was paid, and I was under the necessity 
of saying, ‘ Mr. Woollett, I find we have made 
too close a bargain. You have exerted yourself, 
and I fear I have gone beyond what I ought to 
have risked. However, I am determined to 
enable you to finish it to your wish, at least to 
allow you to work upon it as long as another 
£25 can extend.’ The plate was finished and, 
after taking a very few proofs [proofs at that 
time had no greater value than prints], I 











Prospero in his Cell, by Foseph Wright of Derby 


published the print at five shillings, and it 
succeeded so much beyond my expectation 
that I immediately employed Mr. Woollett 
upon an engraving from another picture by 
Wilson.” 

Boydell actually sold more than £2,000 
worth, that is, more than 8,000 prints. As 
there was then no known method of hardening 
the copperplate, not more than a few hundreds 
of them can have been at all satisfactory 
impressions, even if Woollett frequently re- 
worked the plate. But there were then few, if 
any, connoisseurs who could appreciate the 
finer points of an engraving. Woollett’s work 
differed from all previous line-engraving by 
the much greater use he made of etching. He 
carried the system of preliminary etching as 
far as a second, or even a third, biting before 
he started to use his graver, and then left the 
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heaviest etched lines untouched. It was pro! 


ably the novelty of the effects which 
obtained by his masterly use of this technic 
that not only established his reputation 


England but caused his Niobe to be the fi 
English print ever appreciated on the Cont 


nent. Thus a new and valuable market \ 
opened to the English printseller. The N: 
(1761) was followed by his engraving 
Wilson’s Phaeton in 1763, but his great 
success did not come until 1776, when 
engraved Benjamin West’s Death of Gen 


Wolfe, the wide popularity of which \ 


undoubtedly helped by the novelty of 
historical painting in modern dress. Thor 
Boydell held only a third share in the pro 
from this work until Woollett’s death in 17 
it earned him no less than £15,000 in its { 
fifteen years. Its vogue on the Continent \ 
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Prospero, Miranda and Caliban, by Henry Fuseli 


at that it was pirated by some of the best 


vers in Paris and Vienna. 
itil his death Woollett remained Boydell’s 
pal engraver, but he was only one of more 


260 artists from whom Boydell com- 
ned work, generally single-handed but 
mes in alliance with other printsellers, 
lways on such generous terms that 
ote called him “ the truest and greatest 
rager of English Art.” Under his auspices 
iglish School grew up and flourished, 
1782 he published two folio volumes, 
ction of Prints after the most capital 
7s in England, from plates in his 
mn. By 1785 he had fully achieved his 
In that year the exports of English 
igs, mostly through his firm, were 
{200,000, and the imports of foreign 
ngs had sunk to about {100. Few 


men of business had done more to assist Pitt 
in his extraordinary efforts to revive British 
trade and prestige after the humiliations of the 
War of American Independence. By this time 
Boydell was a childless widower of sixty-six. 
In his possession was a huge stock of engraved 
plates, the value of which had been much 
enhanced by the second Engraving Copyright 
Act of 1766. This measure extended the period 
of copyright to twenty-eight years, and a third 
Act, in 1777, gave protection against the 
piracy of even part of a copyright design. 
Boydell had also achieved civic honours by 
becoming Alderman in 1782, Sheriff in 1785, 
and was due to be Lord Mayor in 1790. In 
these circumstances, he might have been 
expected to rest upon his laurels, but instead he 
chose to announce a new ambitious enterprise. 
In November 1786, his nephew, Josiah Boydell, 
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Greenwich Hospital. 


who had been his partner for many years, gave 
a dinner in his honour to congratulate him on 
“having lived to see the whole tide of the 
commerce in prints with the Continent 
entirely changed from importing to exporting, 
and that effected in one lifetime by his great 
exertions and by his liberal encouragement to 
engravers and artists.” Among his six fellow 
guests were Benjamin West, George Romney, 
Paul Sandby and George Nichol, the King’s 
printer, and in his reply to their congratulations 
he told them that “ old as he was, he should 
like to wipe away the stigma which all foreign 
nations threw on this nation that we had no 
genius for historical painting.” Hardly a week 
later he published his plan for Boydell’s 
Shakespeare, perhaps the most grandiose and 
‘complicated ever devised by an English pub- 
lisher. The scheme consisted of four main 
proposals : (1) to commission two series of 
Shakespearean oil paintings, one large and one 
small, from all the principal artists of the day ; 
(2) to build a gallery for their permanent 
exhibition ; (3) to publish, without the text, 
an Imperial Folio collection of engravings after 
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Boydell, 1752 


the larger paintings ; (4) to publish a Folio 
edition of Shakespeare’s Dramatic Works with 
the utmost typographical magnificence, i\lus- 
trated with engravings from the smaller 
pictures. 

Nineteen years later this scheme had been 
executed in every detail in spite of the 
difficulties arising from the French Revolution 
and the Napoleonic Wars, and from the intense 
competition for the services of English artists 
and engravers for similar grandiose schemes 
started by imitative publishers, such as Mack- 
lin’s British Poets and Bible, Bowyer’s edition 
of Hume’s History of England, and Johnson’s 
Milton. By the time the Shakespeare was 
complete, forty engravers had been employed 
to reproduce 170 paintings by forty-four ar" ists, 
among whom were Reynolds, Romney, Fuseli, 
Benjamin West, and Wright of Derby : the 
Shakespeare Gallery had been built in Pall 
Mall on the site now occupied by the Niarl- 
borough Club: and the Boydells’ total o: tlay 
had exceeded £100,000. 

Not content with this commitment, and 
undeterred by the outbreak of the Fronch 
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A View near Mr. Smith’s house at Battersea. 


lution, no sooner had the first part 


ne Dramatic Works been published in 1791 


Boydell announced two other projects, 
ne for an illustrated Milton in three Folio 


imes, which was duly completed in 1797, 


the other for An History of the Principal 
s of Great Britain, with coloured aquatint 
s, in five similar volumes. Of this latter 
one volume appeared, An History of the 
Thames with seventy-six aquatints after 
igton. Even Boydell’s firm could not quite 
yn “business as usual” after the out- 
. of war with France in 1793 had annihi- 
its export trade. Nevertheless, for ten 
of war it survived without a crisis, in 
of the failure of many debtors and the 
ng importunity of creditors. But in 1803, 
the Shakespeare still uncompleted, bank- 
‘ stared the Boydells in the face. There- 
having obtained the approval of their 
nt patron, the King, Boydell and Josiah 
ided Addington, the Prime Minister, to 
‘m an Act of Parliament to enable them 
pose of the Shakespeare Gallery and its 
nts by lottery. In his eighty-fifth year 
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Boydell 


Boydell wrote his Apologia for Sir John 
Anderson to read to the House of Commons : 
“Had I laid by but ten pounds out of every 
hundred pounds my plates produced, I should 
not have had occasion to trouble my friends or 
appeal to the public, but, on the contrary, I 
flew with impatience to employ some new 
artist with the whole gains of my former 
undertakings. I see too late my error, for I 
have thereby decreased my ready money and 
increased my copperplates to such a size that 
all the printsellers in Europe could not pur- 
chase it. 

“* My receipts from abroad have been so 
large and continued so regular that I at all 
times found them fully adequate to support 
my undertakings at home. I could not calculate 
on the present crisis, which has utterly annihi- 
lated them. I certainly calculated on some 
defalcation of these receipts by a French or 
Spanish war, or both: but with France and 
Spain I carried on but little commerce : 
Flanders, Holland, Germany, who no doubt 
supplied the rest of Europe, were the great 
marts, but, alas, they are now no more. The 











The Interior of the Shakespeare Gallery, 1790 


(the group includes Boydell and his nephew Fosiah, the Duke of York and Sir Foshua Reynolds 


convulsion that has disjointed and ruined the 
whole Continent I did not foresee.” He 
added that, until the war had “ utterly annihi- 
lated” him, he had intended to present the 
Gallery and all its contents to the nation. 

Moved by this appeal, the House quickly 
passed an Act empowering the firm to issue 
22,000 three-guinea tickets for the lottery, 
with a proviso that the purchaser of each ticket 
should receive a print worth not less than a 
guinea from the firm’s inexhaustible store. 
Their Alphabetical Catalogue published the 
previous year showed that they then owned 
4,432 plates engraved by English craftsmen, of 
which more than half were after designs by 
English artists ; and among these were all 
Hogarth’s plates which they had acquired after 
Mrs. Hogarth’s death by paying an annuity 
of £250 to her heiress. By December 1804, 
all the tickets had been sold, and Boydell, on 
his death-bed, learnt that his business had 
been saved.' 

The lots were drawn early in 1805, after 


Boydell’s death, and the Gallery and its con 
were won by a Mr. Tassie, nephew o! 
cameo-maker. Tassie then put the 167 pic 
into a sale at Christie’s where they fetched 
£6,182, and sold the lease of the G: 


separately for £4,500 to a group of patro1 


the arts to house the British Institution 


the firm had netted {£66,000 for prope 


which was fourd to be worth less than {11 


and enjoyed a further period of prosper 


until Josiah’s death in 1817. The busines: 
then sold to Hurst & Robinson, who mo\ 
to 6 Pall Mall, where it became bankru; 
1826. Though its assets were acquire 
Moon, Boys & Graves, later Henry Grav 


Co., that was virtually the end of the 
enterprise which had achieved an al! 
unique success in making English art kn 
and respected among European cognoscen 


1 In 1811 a similar Act authorized Dr. Thor 
the publisher of The Temple of Flora, to 
£42,000 worth of tickets for a lottery of whic 
chief prize was his Linnaean Gallery and its con 
But this lottery, unlike Boydell’s, was a failure 


All illustrations are Boydell engravings reproduced by courtesy of the Trustees of the British Museumni 
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Lord Acton 





LORD ACTON, 1834-1902 


By ROLAND HILL 


beral, a Catholic, and a great Historian who yet never composed a great 
work of history—these are some of the aspects in which 
Mr. Hill considers Lord Acton’s career. 


7 © GREAT LIBERAL HISTORIAN has had a 
| family background less liberal or more 
‘ unacademic than Acton. It was love 
-r and money that brought advancement 
grandfather, General Acton, in the 

if Ferdinand I of the Two Sicilies. His 
Sir Richard, was a Tory squire, and his 

a member of an old Rhineland family, 
albergs, who had safely passed from 
nic orbits into the conservative and 
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dynastic society that ruled most of Europe 
after the Congress of Vienna. John Acton 
himself was born at Naples in 1834, in Bourbon 
days. At the age of three, when his father died, 
he first came to live in England, at Aldenham. 
His young mother married again, and the 
friendly though remote influence of his step- 
father, Lord Leveson, afterwards Earl of Gran- 
ville and Foreign Secretary, gave the histerian 
his earliest acquaintance with Whig traditions. 








I. DOELLINGER 


Perhaps he owed more at this stage, however, 
to the benevolent concern of his uncle, Mon- 
signor, and later Cardinal, Acton, that he 
should receive an English education. 

He was sent to school at Oscott, then under 
the presidency of Bishop Wiseman. “I am 
very happy here,” he wrote to his mother, 
“and perfectly reconciled to the thought of 
stopping here seven more years.” He was 
popular and intelligent, but not very in- 
dustrious. At the age of sixteen, after a short 
stay at a private school in Edinburgh, he went 
to Munich in 1850 to complete his’ education 
in the household of Stiftspropst (Canon) Ignaz 


Doellinger ; since he was a Catholic he 
not be accepted either at Cambridge or O 
Another reason for the choice of Muni 
that the Dalbergs had property near! 
Tegernsee ; there also was the house of A 
cousins, the Arco-Valleys, one of wh« 
later married. 

Doellinger’s influence was the mo: 
portant in Acton’s life. When his pupil a: 
the Professor was fifty-one ; he was a / 
gelehrter, not formally connected wit 
University, though he occasionally le 
at it. As Stiftspropst, he was in close contac 
the court of Maximilian II of Bavaria ; 
member of the Landtag he had attend¢ 
Frankfurt Parliament of 1848. His rep 
as a Church historian was high ; in epi 
circles he was very much respectec 
generally regarded as one of the leaders 
German Ultramontanists. The classica 
dition of German literature and the Ror 
revival had combined to form his mind 
the young Acton was impressed by his 
quotations from Goethe, Schiller, Byro: 
Scott. In politics he was no Liberal 


sympathies were with the Wittelsbach dynas 


and with Austria, and he held that min 
should be responsible to the Crown and 1 
Parliament. Though he possessed great 
versational gifts, which the historian von 

compared to Bismarck’s, he never mad 
least effort to display his learning. Some 

pupils felt that he was only half-human, be 
he lacked Gemiit (feeling), but in spite « 
ugly appearance, Acton liked him imme 
“His forehead is not particularly large, 
boy wrote home, “ and a somewhat male\ 
grin seems constantly to reside about his 


low mouth. . . . I am inclined to think that 


owes more to his character and industry 
to his innate genius. . . . He appears to ha 
some degree the imperfection of negle 
what he has begun.” The pupil was to 
that failing. 

Acton’s years in Munich saw the end « 
Romantic age and the beginnings of Rea 
The humanist traditions 
Universities, then leading Europe in hist 
and philological studies, were being in 
ceptibly displaced by relativism and sceptic 
technological developments and _ natio 
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; were moving towards the triumphs they 
) enjoy in the latter half of the century. 
\itarian ideals gave unexpected birth to 
Jietschean superman; confidence in 
reason was superseded by belief in the 
y of the will ; hero-worship by the cult 
masses. Kant, Rousseau, French 
ionary ideas and the drama of the 
ous Dr. Faustus worked spiritual and 
ctual disintegration. The Universities of 
, Goettingen and Heidelberg were the 
s of the new age ; and at first the tranquil 
traditional world of Munich was undis- 
ed. But the arrival at the University—on 
King’s invitation—of great scholars like 
itschli, Siebold and von Sybel fore- 
wed changes even here. The Bavarians 
ted the influx of the “ northern lights,” 
iey called them, for they were Protestants 
n-practising Catholics. Von Sybel’s and 
ke’s influence, nevertheless, was providing 
istorical basis for the future victory of the 
1a Or Prussian party. 
t was not contemporary trends, however, 
the study of the past that Acton followed 
Dr. Doellinger’s house. Bacon, Burke, 
yman, Leo, Bourdaloue and Moller were 
early masters. Doellinger introduced him 


the study of the Middle Ages, and the pre- 


ing idea was to expose the Protestant 
fications of history—Macaulay was not 
ng the Professor’s favourites. The ferment 
rerman ideas left Acton unconcerned : “ It 
ot German ways of thinking that I go there 
2ek,” he wrote to his stepfather in 1854, 
in pursuit of my chosen branches of 
ning I must go to German sources, and the 
r I stay in Germany the better I shall 
them and know how to discriminate 
And he added: “If they have an 
t universal characteristic, it is the absence 
listic management, a defect no one can 
re by studying them. The only effect 
have produced on a class of persons in 
countries is to make them infidels, like 
e.”” He was attracted neither by infidelity 
Carlyle. 
h the Professor he visited Italy and 
meeting Minghetti, Tocqueville, 
nloup and Montalambert. After eight 
he returned in 1858 to the secluded world 


of Aldenham. He was twenty-four and in 
search of a platform ; in the following year, he 
seemed to find one when he became editor of 
The Rambler, and was elected to Parliament, 
with Cardinal Wiseman’s blessing, for the Irish 
borough of Carlow. It was Acton’s purpose in 
The Rambler, later replaced by the Home and 
Foreign Review, and in his contributions to the 
Chronicle and the North British Review, to 
teach English Catholics what he had learned in 
Munich—the practice of scientific enquiry 
in the disinterested love of truth. In England 
the Catholic body had only recently emerged 
from long isolation. More than ten years had 
passed since Newman’s conversion ; there had 
been an influx of educated Anglican converts, 
and the Restoration of the Hierarchy had given 
new life to the Church. But in the world of 
learning, in which Acton was chiefly interested, 
changes were slow to come. As a cosmopolitan, 
he noted the provincialism, the atmosphere of 
authority and respectability, and the prevalence 
of dusty volumes, among which Lingard’s 
History of England held a lonely place of 
eminence ; and he missed the sensibility to the 
arts, the respect for science and the open mind 
which were his inheritance from Munich. His 
fellow-Catholics, he complained, were under 
the delusion that their truths had only to be 
communicated, not to be discovered, and that 
their knowledge needed no increase except in 
the number of those who participated in it. 
His object was to emancipate the English 
Catholic mind, and to teach it the lessons, 
political and otherwise, which Catholics in 
Europe were beginning to learn: that “ de- 
mocracy is no friend of religion,”’ and he would 
point to the example of France, Switzerland 
and the United States ; “ that despotism either 
oppresses or corrupts it,’ and there was the 
instance of Naples; “that representative 
institutions might be the protection of the 
Church in Protestant States, like Prussia, but 
in Catholic States, like Austria, only too fre- 
quently her scourge.” From political, not 
religious, systems came the real danger for the 
Church. Perfect liberty, it was his constant 
theme, required a scrupulous distinction 
between dogma and opinion ; a true principle 
must be held more sacred than the most 
precious interest. He advocated the doctrine, 
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unpopular with many ecclesiastics, that in 
science as in politics there was an authority 
distinct from that of the Church. “In each 
sphere,” he wrote, ““ we are bound to render to 
Cesar the things that are Cesar’s, but only 
Cexsar’s. There can be no conflict of duties or 
of allegiance between them, except inasmuch 
as one of them abandons its true purpose : the 
realization of right in the civil order, and the 
discovery of truth in the intellectual...” And 
there was all the optimism of his age in the 
demand “ that science should be true to its 
own method, and the State to its own principle, 
and beyond this the interests of religion require 
no protection.” 

But the English Catholic body were not 
prepared for the sudden appearance in their 
midst of this extraordinarily gifted young man. 
Cardinal Wiseman and his successor, Manning, 
were deeply suspicious of Acton’s, and New- 
man’s, efforts on behalf of the spiritual rights, 
privileges and duties of the laity. The Rambler 
and the Home and Foreign Review were in 
continual conflict with the ecclesiastical authori- 
ties. _Newman’s essay On Consulting the 
Faithful in Matters of Doctrine was censured 
in Rome. Richard Simpson, a brilliant convert, 
and Acton’s friend and co-editor, called down 
the wrath of authority by, as Newman put it, 
“his provoking habit of peashooting at any 
dignitary who looked out of the window as he 
passed along the road.” The eminent lay 
professor of theology at Old Hall, W. G. Ward, 
whom Simpson had told “ Come for a walk 
with me, and I will make your hair stand on 
end,” could not but be confirmed in his 
aversion from “clever devils and Liberals,” 
products, as it were, of intellectual pride. 

‘* T agree with no one and no one agrees with 
me,” wrote Acton later. This was certainly 
true of his position inside the Catholic com- 
munity. In 1864 his six years of editorial 
activity came to anend. He had obtained the 
collaboration of the best European scholars for 
the two Reviews, and probably no English 
periodicals have ever shown so wide a cosmo- 
politan interest and such a deep knowledge of 
European affairs. Of the Home and Foreign 
Review Mathew Arnold could say, at a time of 
many other distinguished reviews, that “in no 
organ of criticism in this country was there 
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such knowledge, so much play of m 
Acton’s own written contributions were ma 
In one issue of the quarterly “H & F” 
ninety-four notices of books appeared, of \ 
he had written thirty-four as well as 
tributing two long articles. But he felt th 
objects were not being realized. In th 
number of the ““H & F” he took leave « 
readers with these words: “I will sac 
the existence of the Review to the defen 
its principles, in order that I may combin 
obedience that is due to legitimate ecclesia 
authority with an equally conscientious 1 
tenance of the rightful and necessary libe: 
thought. To those whom, not 
Catholics, this Review has induced to 
less hardly of the Church, or, being Cath 
has bound more strongly to her, I woul 
that the principles it has upheld, of the har: 
between religious and secular knowledge 
not die with it, but will find their desi 
advocates, and triumph in their appo 
re 

It was as an editor that Acton came 
close contact with John Henry Newman. 
the young historian, fresh from Munich, 


the older, delicate, sensitive man from 0: 


never became real friends. Acton must 


seemed very much a bull in a china shop, a 


though they were at one in their dislike o! 
narrow authoritarianism of some of the bis! 


and leading converts, in most other respects 


they differed widely. At first, Newman 
ported Acton’s and Simpson’s work in 1 


Reviews, but he was easily discouraged by 


opposition they encountered. “ Our pai 


obedience,” he wrote to Acton, “ if we are | 


patient, all will come right. The logic of | 
will be the best and most thorough teach 


But patience was not one of Acton’s virtue 


And there were deeper intellectual differe: 
between them. “Everything is for hit 
personal matter,” Acton wrote to his Profe 
in 1864, “ and he is unable to understand 
idea of objectivity in science.”” Newman 
a particular devotion to St. Pius V and to 
Charles Borromeo. Acton saw in the one “ 
Pope who held that it was sound Cath 
doctrine that anyone may stab a heretic « 


demned by Rome, and in the other an advo: 2 


of the murder of Protestants.” For such : 


ted counsellor behind the scenes. 
task to try to bring the remote Gladstone 


‘as no place in his heaven. Newman 
ed for him “the finest intellect in 
1d whose arguments are a school of 
ty.” They drifted apart, Newman into 
t, and Acton into his long and intimate 
hip with Gladstone. 
torians have treated their relationship as 
,\dmiration was all on Acton’s side. He 
deed, think of Gladstone as the embodi- 
f all the statesmanlike qualities in which 
t himself lacking, but though Gladstone 
i to him to combine “the virtues of 
am, Fox, Pitt, Canning and Peel” 
it their drawbacks, his admiration was by 
neans uncritical. His influence over the 
nan grew with the years. Gladstone 
shortly before his death, remarked 
n the last ten years he had trusted Acton 
than any other man. One channel of his 
nce was through correspondence with 
Gladstone : “It is a way of conveying 
things which I cannot say right off,” Acton 
e to his own daughter. The formation in 
of Gladstone’s fourth administration owed 
h to his efforts in persuading Lord Rosebery 
low the old Liberal leader once more. It 
\cton who induced Gladstone to adopt the 


ne Rule policy, yet he declined all possibility 
fice, on the grounds that friendship alone 


him no claim for rewards. He had 
‘ed his peerage in 1869, and remained the 
It was 


closer touch with the world of affairs. 
iliar with continental politics as few other 
ishmen were, Acton could point to the 
ence between English and continental 
rals “* who regard the State and the popular 
is the seat of all power.” Together they 
lled to Monte Cassino, stayed at the Acton 
n Cannes, and went to see Doellinger at 
Acton, too, had a large hand in 
ting and correcting the First Romanes 
re delivered by Gladstone at Oxford. 
tics are more like religion for me,” he 
rote. That was the basis of his sympathy 
rladstone. Both believed in a system of 
which combined Christianity with 
for the authority of political principle— 
by political principle I do not mean 
ples in politics.” Toryism, in Acton’s 


nsee. 
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definition, “is to be entangled in interests, 
traditions, necessities, difficulties, expedients, 
to manage as best one may, without creating 
artificial obstacles in the shape of dogma, or 
superfluous barriers of general principle.” It 
was to the moral and religious content of 
Gladstonian Liberalism that he was drawn. 
To be a Liberal meant to him simply that one 
put liberty first, and it did not so much matter 
whether one was also a reformer or a free 
thinker, an intelligent Conservative or a radical 
democrat. 

Acton was confronted by the greatest trial 
in his life when in 1869 the summons to the 
Vatican Council was issued. He had never 
believed in Gallicanism, or shown the slightest 
sympathy for its Austrian equivalent, Jose- 
phism, but he was opposed to the false 
conception of history underlying the current 
Ultramontane attitude, according to which 
rights and principles were scarcely recognized, 
except as subordinate to the arbitrary will of 
the Papacy. This feeling also provided the 
ground for his mistrust of the dogma of Papal 
Infallibility. His reasons were ethical and 
historical, not theological. ‘‘ Rome taught for 
four centuries and more,” he wrote, “ that no 
Catholic could be saved who denied that 
heretics ought to be put to death.” And it was 
his fear, as it was Newman’s, that the extreme 
Ultramontanists might prevail at Rome and 
include in the proposed dogma the temporal 
power and all the pronouncements of the Popes 
to the Church as a whole, and in particular, 
confer a retrospective infallibility on a number 
of decrees and Bulls, chiefly about the deposing 
power, the Inquisition and other practices or 
ideas which had never been established under 
penalty of excommunication. Anxiously he 
watched the proceedings of the Council from 
Rome, sending daily reports to Doellinger, 
and was in close contact with the gradually 
shrinking numbers of the opposition and the 
Inopportunists. As in the end defined, how- 
ever, the dogma did not fulfil the desire of the 
Infallibilists by increasing the powers of the 
Pope, but rather set limits on it. Acton accepted 
the decree, and Newman’s defence of it, 
admitting that he thought better of the “ Post- 
July” than of the “ Pre-July” Church ; 
the very use of these words perhaps showed, 








however, that, unlike Newman, he was unable 
to look beyond the folitical implications of the 
new dogma. The threatened excommunication 
never came ; he satisfied his own Bishop, if 
not Manning, that he had not contradicted 
the decree, and he defended the dogma against 
Gladstone in his Letters to the Times. “‘ Com- 
munion with the Catholic Church,” he wrote, 
“* is to me dearer than life itself,” and to his old 
teacher who had not submitted to the dogma : 
“* T have arrived at the conclusion that you have 
less hopes for the Church than I, or at least 
that the hopelessness is more certain for you 
than for me. I will not say that you are wrong. 
Dans le doute je m’abstiens de désespérer.” But 
he discouraged Doellinger from giving his 
name to the Munich Movement, which was 
the beginning of the Old Catholic Church—a 
name, he wrote, which the leaders of the 
Movement would merely exploit. 

In 1879 Newman’s patience was rewarded 
by the red hat. Equally late recognition came 
to Lord Acton in 1895, but from a different 
quarter: on Seely’s death he was appointed 
Regius Professor of Modern History at Cam- 
bridge. It was a unique appointment for one 
who had never been to a University and who 
had not written a single book, though he had 
collected 40,000, and had the reputation of 
being one of the most learned men in Europe. 
His great conception of history, which he 
outlined in his Inaugural Lecture, was based 
on the gradual emancipation of the conscience ; 
Mommsen had written history to glorify 
power ; Macaulay to illustrate the politics of 
his time ; Ranke to relate what happened ; for 
others history was merely a matter of docu- 
mentary evidence; but for Acton modern 
history was primarily the history of ideas, and 
the Universal History which he planned for 
inclusion in the Cambridge Modern History, 
but did not complete, was placed on that 
elevated field beyond the technicalities and 
meaningless surface of events, where the 
historian should be above prejudice, party, 
religion and nationality. In his work, as in the 
History of Liberty for which he amassed his 
iibrary but which was never accomplished—and 
perhaps could not be by a single author—he 
aimed at perfection; that, indeed, was his 
greatest failing, if failing it is. He was for ever 
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trying to read everything that could be re: | on 
a given subject, making notes and filling | ird- 
board boxes with the thoughts of other  .en, 
Dr. Doellinger foretold that “if Acton oes 
not write a book by the time he is forty, he will 
never write one.” Yet he had written a | reat 
deal, and his essays and book reviews are 
masterworks of compression. His powers ‘ere 
perhaps wasted in a full social life, in his c: ties 
as Lord in Waiting, in an immense or- 
respondence, and in political missions whic . he 
undertook for Gladstone. Among his hit! srto 
unpublished letters to Dr. Doellinger and 1. his 
daughter, those to Mamy Acton show a v arm 
humanity of which there was otherwise ittle 
evidence in his marriage. He could rivhtly 
say on being asked to write his own life : ~ My 
autobiography is in my letters to my girls 

A gifted but not an easy writer, he possessed 
a combination of qualities rare in great his- 
torians : an intimate knowledge of sources, a 
sharpness of considered judgment, subtlety, 
irony and a wealth of allusion. In his careful 
choice of words, in his portrayals of every facet 
of a subject, he could be compared to the 
sculptor rather than to the painter. Many of 
his judgments have the impact of brilliance. 
He defined liberty as “ the freedom to do not 
what we like but what we ought.”” He said that 
the Roman Empire perished for the lack of a 
Land Bill. Of Peter the Great: “ He raised 
the condition of the country with great rapidity, 
he did not raise it above his own level.”’ And 
prophetically of Prussia and Russia : “ That is 
the tremendous power, supported by millions 
of bayonets which grew up at Petersburg and 
was developed, by much abler minds, chiefly 
at Berlin; and it is the greatest danger that 
remains to be encountered by the Anglo-Saxon 
race.” His condemnation could be scathing ; 
so of one historian : “‘ His lectures are indeed 
not unhistorical, for he has borrowed quite 
discriminately from Tocqueville.” And of 
another : “ Ideas if they occur to him he rejects 
like temptations to sin.” His answer to 
Creighton’s views on the Popes of the fifteenth 
century has become famous : “ I cannot accept 
your judgment that we are to judge Pope and 
King unlike other men, with a favour ble 
presumption that they did no wrong. If there 
is any presumption it is the other way, aga nst 
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iders of power, increasing as the power 


ises. Power tends to corrupt, and absolute 


corrupts absolutely. Great men are 
always bad men, even when they 
se influence and not authority. There is 
rse heresy than that the office sanctifies 
lder of it.” 
his moral judgments, he became in- 
igly severe, but at the end of his life he 
ly adjured his son to take care always to 
allowance for human weakness. His 
y was perhaps pardonable, living as he 
the midst of a moral relativism in 
there was a glaring need to uphold the 
iacy of conscience. His isolation seemed 
ymplete when he found that Doellinger, 
hom he had learned the principles of 
n, regarded persecution as an evil 
than as acrime. The sanctity of human 
emed to him the only independent 
ple on which historical judgment could 
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be based. Whoever violated that without just 
cause “‘I would hang higher than Haman.” 
On those who knew him, his personality and 
striking appearance, with the high forehead 
and black beard, made an _ unforgettable 
impression. He had that most un-English of 
traits, a passion for ideas. Hearing him speak, 
Lord Bryce wrote: “ It was as if the whole 
landscape of history had beer suddenly lit up 
by a burst of sunlight.” In the fifty years 
which have passed since Lord Acton’s death at 
Tegernsee in June 1902, freedom has suffered 
many deaths, and a revaluation of his thought 
is more than ever worth while. Alone in his 
day he recognized the destructive element in 
the triumphant principle of nationality and 
advocated a community of autonomous nations, 
a Federal system, as the most effective means of 
checking the tendency of autocracies, and 
of democracies, to centralized, concentrated 
and unlimited power. 
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A Legionary 
in 1854 


Much celebrated in fiction, the French Foreign Legion has seen 121 years of 
fighting in Russia, Mexico, Indo-China and France itself, as well as in Africa 


IDI BEL ABBES, says an old handbook on 

Algeria dated 1878, is cut into two parts 

by a wide street. On the West lies the 
military quarter, which can house six thousand 
men ; on the other side is the town, where the 
Hotel de France is very good and reasonable. 
Madame Perrot, the proprietor, speaks excellent 
English. Even in those days Madame would 
not have been unique in such an accomplish- 
ment. Sidi Bel Abbés was a regimental depdét 
of the Légion Etranger. Half a century later 
its barracks and cafés would be intimately 
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known to the English reading public. For it 
was here that the Gestes of P. C. Wren were to 
arrive as bleus. Here that they were to drill, 
and drink, and listen to the tales of hardened 
but picturesque legionaries, before departing 
for the oases and white forts in the desert to 
the South. 

How difficult it is to disassociate the Legion 
from this African background. Yet in ‘ts 
origins it belongs to the other side of ‘1¢ 
Mediterranean : to a France still smoulderi1g 
with the fires of the Napoleonic era. Far ba-k 




















ch history, its roots are intertwined with 
litions of the Scottish Archers and Swiss 
and their successors—Napoleon’s many 
regiments. Indeed, it was the veterans 

t of these battalions, disbanded after 
Hundred Days,” who founded the 

1 tradition by enlisting in a Royal Foreign 

, raised by the Bourbons. Renamed the 
lohe Legion after its Austrian emigré 
ander, Prince Hohenlohe-Waldenburg- 
stein, they were in action in Greece under 
h colonel. For fifteen years they served 
> faithfully until, at a time when most of 
idiers had obtained French nationality, 
nit was disbanded and passed almost en 
into a French line regiment. Those who 
left behind were to play a different rdle. 
provided the first drafts for a new Legion 
illy raised for service outside French 
wry. This was the Légion Etranger. Raised 


$31, it was soon six thousand strong. Its 


ers were varied : veterans from the Hohen- 
Legion and from two Swiss regiments just 
inded ; Spaniards flying from_ political 


ression ; Italians hating Austria and looking 


rance as their natural leader ; Poles com- 


nised in the Warsaw rising ; Germans from 


eft bank of the Rhine which the Congress 
ienna had taken from France ; Belgians 
ting their new régime. They included men 


| with a deep enthusiasm for the political 
tutions of their adopted country, and men 


lifferent stamp : deserters from every con- 
tal army, and professional soldiers whose 
ce dated back to the ebbtide of the 
leonic era. They were formed into seven 
lions, each on a basis of nationality : Swiss 
Germans constituted the first three ; 
iards the fourth ; the fifth was Italian, the 
Belgian and Dutch, and the seventh 
ey were raised at a time when their 
ed country had need of troops overseas. 
aggrieved at the failure of Napoleon’s 
ion into Egypt, France had transferred 
olonial ambitions to another region of 
Africa. In July 1830, French troops had 
red Algiers and in the course of the follow- 
sar had occupied all the principal ports 
the Algerian coast from Bone to Oran. 
e coastal area there was little opposition, 


but when they began to penetrate inland, they 
roused the animosity of the tribes of Western 
Algeria : a warlike people not unlike the Moroc- 
cans. Banded together under the leadership of a 
young Arab of good family, Abd el Kader, 
these tribes had attacked the French at about 
the time when the Legion first landed at Oran. 
Almost at once, the Spaniards of the fourth 
battalion were in action. 

At first it was a war of companies and 
platoons ; a series of savage small-scale battles 
as the legionaries moved southward towards 
the mountains of the little Atlas. But by 1833, 
its scope was growing. A column had set out 
under General Terzel : infantry, cavalry, six 
guns, an Algerian battalion and two battalions 
of the Legion, on a punitive expedition against 
Abd el Kader. In the forest of Muley-Ismael, it 
met disaster. Two thousand riflemen am- 
bushed the leading Polish companies, and only 
the bravery of the Italian battalion extricated 
the survivors at a cost of fifty-two dead. 
Baggage and supplies were abandoned in order 
to carry one hundred and forty-eight wounded 
on the mules and carts. Many of the wounded 
were to be massacred a few days later. Retreat- 
ing under a blazing sun, the column was again 
attacked ; short of water and in their heavy 
uniforms, the legionaries fought with great 
gallantry. But it was touch and go, and only 
through desperate charges by his Chasseurs was 
General Terzel able to save the column. Some 
names survive from this, the first of many 
battles : Victor Josefowicz of Poland, Vincent 
Boldrini of Bologna ; Lieutenants of the Legion 
killed in action. Among the decorated were 
Poerio, Goucz, Virbinski and Borkaski, officers 
of a devoted force whose reputation was already 
being stamped on African soil. 

Two years later the Legion left Africa, em- 
barking for Spain and the Carlist wars. Greeted 
as the advance guard of a French army that 
never came, many of these original legionaries 
were soon to pass into Spanish service and take 
Spanish nationality. A few, however, came 
back to France, wounded or sick, to re-enlist 
in a new battalion of the Legion. For in four 
years a tradition had been founded, the value 
of which the French were swift to recognize. 
As enthusiasm for the Spanish venture waned, 
it was decided to raise new battalions for Africa. 
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By the beginning of 1836 two had been formed 
and despatched, and during the next three years 
three more battalions embarked at Toulon for 
Algeria. Some of them fought at the siege of 
Constantine : a picturesque but bloody battle 
among narrow streets—where, against fanatical 
resistance and volleys of accurate rifle fire, they 
avenged Muley-Ismael in an assault not unlike 
the still distant storming of Delhi. 

As the African wars went on, the Legion 
became an established part of the Colonial 
army. Reorganized in 1840, it now consisted 
of two regiments, each of three battalions—all 
constantly employed. The Algerian terrain was 
as difficult an enemy as the Arab tribesmen and 
it was only after seven more years of hard 
fighting that Abd el Kader was forced to sur- 
render, and exiled to Damascus. 1847, there- 





Abd el Kader 


fore, saw all Algeria—from the frontie: 
Tunisia to Morocco—under French rule. 

in the years that followed, the work of pac 
tion continued : road building, garrison 

and punitive expeditions paved the wa‘ 
Colonial development, and in all these acti 
the Legion played its part. Its regiments 
had permanent depots at Sidi Bel Abbé: 
Saida and through these came the recruits 
were fed to the battalions. These were the 
in which the white-walled forts were buil: 
garrisoned, manned by legionaries who 

now in the main professional soldiers—th 
the Corps’ tradition as a place of political r 
was maintained by an influx of thousanc 
Spaniards. From now onwards, Africa v 
be the home of the Legion. But its batta 
were to see much service overseas : at Sid 
Abbés are pictures and weapons from 
trenches and redoubts of the Crimea, and r 


from Mexico, where two thousand legionar 
died in the attempt to uphold the ill-fat 


Emperor Maximilian. The story of Camar: 
part of their tradition. In April 1863, t 


officers and sixty-two legionaries, operating 
advance-guard to a convoy of supplies, we 


heavily attacked by two thousand Mexic 
Taking refuge in the hacienda Camaron u1 


Captain Danjou, who had lost a hand in 
Crimea, they held out from eight in the mo: 
ing until two in the afternoon, when they v 
approached by the Mexicans with a flag. O: 


then was it discovered that the garrison 
been reduced to five wounded legionaric 
men who refused to surrender unless permi 
to march out with and retain their arms. 
Mexicans agreed ; unaware that as a resul 
the battle, the supply convoy had slip 
through. 


In 1870 the Legion was fighting in France, 


where its gallant defence of Orleans against 
Prussians raised its reputation to a new px 
Within a few years the legionaries were 
Indo-China. Already their courage, discip 


and tremendous capacity for marching w: 


known throughout the world. In 1865 they 
inspired Ouida to write Under Two Flag 
tale in which the Hon. Bertie Cecil of the | 
Guards becomes a legionary and takes par 
desert actions which—as described by a wor 
living in Kensington—are remarkably vivid 
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n was fortunate. 


ing. It is not until a few years later, 

, that authentic traces of Englishmen 
Legion appear. Charles Martyn, a 
rst man and former officer in an Hussar 
nt, who enlisted under the name of 
rown, has left a fascinating account of 
eriences. It is of Sidi Bel Abbés in 
at he writes ; he had reached the town 
of Marseilles and Oran, one of a 

d recruits for the Legion who passed 
1 every week. He had come as a bleu ; 
ng through country dotted with white 
llow villages, set in groves of orange, 
and fig, and surrounded by vineyards 
ell tilled fields. At the depdt, he drew his 
m ; red trousers, a double-breasted black 
vith red facings and green epaulettes, a 
greatcoat and—among other items—a 
voollen cummerbund and a red képi 
he badge of the Legion : a seven-flamed 
le. Life at Sidi Bel Abbés was not easy 
a legionary had money from home. 
and food were cheap in the cafés of this 
zhly French town, crowded with legion- 
lurcos, Spahis and Chasseurs, but on a 
nny a day, it was impossible for a legion- 
live anything but a life of rigid self-denial. 
He records paying 
-crown for a bottle of Bass. But, in the 
canteen prices were reasonable : a sou 


{ purchase five or six bottles of excellent 


ian red wine and under its influence the 
would begin to flow. Here—thirty- 
years before Beau Geste was written— 


n heard the story of the deserted fort ; 
lead legionaries at each embrasure, the 


dead beneath the flagstaff, and the 
ng column arriving too late. Already 
gends were growing. At Dakar, he was 
ir another ; the legionary lost in the 
who became an Arab sheik. There were 
stories of this nature ; all true but yet 
recorded in fiction. Throughout his 
> Brown never met more than a dozen 
h legionaries ; almost all ex-regulars 
he British army. The average French- 
vho made up half the Legion’s strength, 
working man who had deserted from a 
giment and enlisted as a Belgian or Swiss. 
per cent of the other legionaries came 
Alsace and Lorraine, furiously resenting 
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A corporal, late 19th century 


any assumption that they were German. With 
them was the inevitable and intriguing medley 
of Europeans ; many of them officers from 
Continental armies with disastrous careers, 
now intent on rising to commissioned rank in 
the Legion. 

Although the war in Tonkin against the 
Chinese Emperor was over, the rebel “ Black 
Flags ” were still carrying on a bitter struggle 
against the French. Brown went as a volunteer, 
marching behind the band to the station, and 
arriving at Saigon whence he travelled by gun- 





A truck driver and a camel caravan 


boat to Haiphong. It was not a pleasant war 
in this country of villages nestling among fruit- 
trees and palms. Contemporary photographs 
show the legionaries, in flannel uniforms and 
pith helmets, at rest during a march on which 
they had been obliged to hack their way with 
machetes. Brown’s company of the Legion was 
attached to General Godin’s column, which 
included marine infantry, mountain guns and 
Trailleurs Tonkinese ; their task was to subdue 
a troublesome area. In the thick jungle the 
fighting was bitter and prolonged. Brown 
writes of many casualties among the legion- 
aries whose réle was to storm the well-defended 
villages of the rebels. The old Gras rifles of 
the legionaries were no match for the Win- 
chesters with which obliging gunrunners had 
supplied the “ Black Flags.” And although 
accustomed in Africa to marching twenty or 
thirty miles a day, loaded with eighty pounds 
of equipment, tentes d’abri and cooking pots, 
the legionaries found these forests, in which 
wild pig, panther and tiger abounded, desperate 
going. After some months hard fighting, 
Brown went down with Blackwater Fever. 
Nursed back to health in a convent, by the 
Sisters of Mercy, it was not long before he 
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returned to Sidi Bel Abbés and a conval« 
depot ; a corporal with the Médaille Mili. uire. 

Meanwhile, France had been adding ther 
considerable colonial territory in West A ica, 
In 1842, Marseilles trading houses had ¢ ‘ab. 
lished stations on the coast of Dahomey. But 
relations with King Behanzin of that co: atry 
had been precarious : bribes alone prev: ated 
his annual slave raids and the orgies of sacri ‘cial 
blood-letting in his capital. Half a century ater 
—when this money no longer proved a 4d ‘ter- 
rent—it was resolved to bring Dahomey into 
the sphere of French influence and an ex; edi- 
tionary force under an officer of English ex: rac- 
tion, Colonel A. A. Dodds, was despatched to 
the Bight of Benin. Once again the Legion was 
called upon. And here, in a composite batt lion 
raised from both regiments, we find Brown ona 
gunboat as the expedition forced its way up 
the river Ouene towards King Behanvin’s 
capital. Once on shore, the going became 
terrible, though the troops carried only their 
rifles and one hundred and fifty rounds of 
ammunition. Constantly attacked by swarms of 
Dahomeyan warriors, who showed great 
bravery, but little military skill, the legionaries 
hacked their way through mangrove swamps, 
tall grasses and thick bush. Water was short 
and there was no food except biscuits and 
tinned meat. Weeks later, the column was 
advancing on Kana, fighting a series of pitched 
battles in which the Krupp guns of the 
Dahomey artillery would have done great 
execution had not most of their shells failed to 
explode. In this savage fighting, often with the 
bayonet at close quarters, the situation was 
rendered yet more desperate by the ferocity of 
what Brown describes as “ female warriors.” 
These Amazons were dressed in kilted skirts 
of blue cotton, clasped at the waist by a leather 
belt with cartridge pouches, their costume com- 
pleted by a red fez. Armed with Winchesters 
and heavy-backed chopping knives, they fought 
more fiercely than their menfolk and caused 
the Legion many casualties. 

Two surprising events are recorded dur ng 
the final battle. A Captain Battreau picked up 
an old Chassepot rifle which he recognized as 
the same he had used at Saint Privat as a 
sergeant twenty years before—while Brov 1, 
rummaging in a deserted hut, uncovered 2 
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trade gin disguised by a Scotch Whisky 
m which a tartaned highlander was 
a fling. Meanwhile, the capital was 
{ and another Colonial war came to its 
ick at Sidi Bel Abbés, Brown was soon 
- again in the desert. He had read 
Two Flags and was vastly amused at 
portrait of Cigarette. “‘ Your cigars are 
she says to a hardened Chasseur, “ but 
wre than your company is. Ma cantche ! 
had been as dull as this last night, I 
not have danced a single turn with you 
Can-Can !” Alas ! there were no Can- 
n Sidi Bel Abbés and no cantinieres like 
‘tte. Brown has left us a record of stout 
women with endless knitting and slates 
rich they chalked the accounts. 
t the web of fiction was already spun. 
and accounts appeared in France and 
iny, and slowly the romantic legend 
ed around the legionaries. Who, then, 
the men who inspired this outpouring ? 
es of contemporary French sketches may 
he answer. Hard, lean, saturnine, round- 


-d, a dozen types of men stare from beneath 


képis. Each is distinct, yet all are marked 


.e common feature ; the stamp of the pro- 


nal soldier. Men not unsimilar to the 
our own regular army at the time of the 
War, but unlike them in that they could 


ly get along in three languages, while their 


ommissioned officers spoke even more. 
mastery of languages was usually a sure 


to promotion, and all orders to recruits 


given in French and German. Promotion 
ot difficult for a legionary who had held 
\mission in another army. He could soon 
) non-commissioned rank and then be 
) Saint Maixent, a sort of rankers’ Sand- 

where he might obtain a commission 
line regiment or return to the Legion— 
led that he accepted French nationality. 
1e ordinary legionary was a man who did 
“ta commission. A working man, dis- 
shed only by courage and endurance, he 
estined to long hard service and very 
bly a grave in some corner of the Colonial 
re. These were the typical legionaries ; 
hard and brave ; who would have smiled 
hey been privileged to read the novels 
vere still to be written. 


A modern legionary playing table-tennis 


And yet the romance was always there. 
Legionary Nordmann, who died of fever at 
Géryville, and for whom a German warship 
arrived at Oran with a flag at half mast. The 
parade in Mexico, ordered by a General who 
wished to impress the Mexicans with the fact 
that the French were Christians. It was a 
parade celebration of High Mass, with the 
troops in full uniform and the church decorated 
—but then, it was discovered, the curé of the 
parish had run away. The local monks refused 
to co-operate, and the general was in despair. 
Suddenly a sentry presented arms and asked 
permission to speak. “‘ Mon Général. If you 
cannot find a priest to say mass, I could do it 
just as well.” ‘“‘ What do you mean?” “I 
mean that before I joined the Legion I was a 
Bishop. I have never been unfrocked and so I 
can still say mass.” These stories are innumer- 
able. Already old a century ago, they were em- 
bellished as the years went by, and no doubt 
they will continue growing. The Legion was to 
fight elsewhere—in Madagascar and Morocco, 
gradually becoming the subject of a dramatic 
popular legend. But it is doubtful if many of 
the men who helped to build that legend sur- 
vived the terrible losses that the Legion suffered 
during the First World War. 
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Charles I and the Feua 





CHARLES I, 
after Van 
Dyck 


ISTORIANS ARE NEVER likely to be 
Heirasimons in their judgments upon the 

reign of Charles I; but at least it is 
generally agreed that from the moment of his 
accession the difficulties confronting him were 
greatly aggravated by his chronic shortage of 
money. Means of replenishing the Exchequer 


A Fen River 


By L. E. HARRIS 


By draining the Fens, Charles I hot 
to replenish his Exchequer ; the Du 


engineers he employed began a wor 


that still continues 


were the constant pre-occupation of 
advisers, and among the important schere 
from which they expected to raise new fur 4 
was one for the draining of the Fens. As ea 
as 1626—the year after the King’s accessior 
the Attorney-General, Sir Robert Hea’. 
composed a memorandum entitled ‘“‘ Reme 
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Map of the Fens, 1642 ; north is to the right 


ce for the King’s Service on my going to 


in which he listed a number of 
ods of “‘ increasing the revenue by 150,000 
r annum, as much as two subsidies, by 
g the lands of the recusants, laying a tax 


reign fisheries, making new arrangements 


cting madder, Virginia tobacco, the 
ifacture of soap, draining the fens, and 
resting distant forests.” Here, in Sir 
rt Heath’s last item but one, is the starting 
of our story. 

its origins the draining of the Fens was 
as it is today, purely a matter of civil 
eering and social planning. Political 
S were inextricably mixed with the many 
nes of reclamation produced in the late 
enth and early seventeenth centuries, and 
roblems raised by them were among those 
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inherited by the Stuart Kings on the death of 
Queen Elizabeth. During the last years of the 
Queen’s reign proposals for regaining what 
were called the “ drowned lands” had been 
advanced by a number of immigrants from the 
Low Countries. A General Drainage Act was 
introduced into the Commons in 1585; and in 
1593 Humphrey Bradley, a Brabanter from 
Bergen-op-Zoom in spite of his English-sound- 
ing name, was canvassing a plan to drain the 
fens of Norfolk, Suffolk, Lincoln, Cambridge, 
Northampton and Huntingdon, at a cost of 
only £5,000, yielding an estimated annual 
income to the Crown of £40,000. The fact that 
these figures were wildly optimistic was some- 
thing which could only be proved by experience 
and when James I succeeded Elizabeth in 1603 
no experiments had been made. Some three 
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years after James’s accession Cornelius Liens 
and Cornelius Verneuil, also Netherlanders, 
were again negotiating with the Privy Council 
to obtain the privilege which Bradley had 
failed to get, but with no better success. The 
previous year, however, the Council had sanc- 
tioned the ill-designed and piecemeal attempt 
of Lord Chief Justice Popham—“ the covetous 
and bloodie Popham ”—which is now com- 
memorated in the Fens by Popham’s Eau, the 
one drain of any size completed before the 
money gave out. 

James must have had some qualms about an 
undertaking of the extent proposed by Bradley 
and his successors, which involved the reclama- 
tion of some 400,000 acres. That, no doubt, 
was the reason why he turned his attention to 
the more modest idea of draining the lands in 
the Level of Hatfield Chase in the West Riding 
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CORNELIUS VERMUYDEN by van Miereveld 
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of Yorkshire. Even so, it was not until 
that he appointed a Commission to e1 
into the state of the Level and whether it \ juld 
be possible to drain and disafforest its 7. ,oo9 
acres. Eventually, to James’s disappoint: ent, 
the Commission reported unfavourably. By 
this time, however, there had arrived in En. and 
from the Province of Zeeland in the Ne her- 
lands the man whose genius and fo: eful 
personality were for the next thirty-five ye. rs to 
dominate the field of land drainage and rec! :ma- 
tion in this country—Cornelius Vermu) den. 
The relationship between James and Ver- 
muyden had its origin in the introduction given 
by Joachim Liens, a fellow townsman of 
Vermuyden from St. Maartensdijk, and a 
brother of Cornelius Liens, who had acce:s to 
the King as special envoy from the Nether!ands 
Government. Vermuyden was asked to give his 
opinion on the question of draining the | evel 
of Hatfield Chase, and to the King’s delight, 
reported that it was a feasible proposition which 
he himself was prepared to undertake, raising 
the necessary capital in the Netherlands. Had 
external events permitted, there is little doub 
that work would have begun then and there ; 
but James was obliged to give his mind to other 
affairs—the negotiations for the Spanish 
marriage, the Spanish War of 1624, and the 
subsequent arrangements for the marriage of 
Charles with Henrietta Maria. Before anything 
could be done about Hatfield Chase, the King 
died. 

Cornelius Vermuyden was an astute and 
farseeing man. For a year or so before 1625, it 
was clear that James’s death could not be long 
delayed. Vermuyden soon recognized that, if 
he was to make any progress in the Hatfield 
Chase venture, he must cultivate Charles in 
place of James. Not only did he do so, but he 
also made the acquaintance of Sir Robert 
Heath—so successfully that in later years the 
two men were to be in partnership in other 
ventures. We do not know the exact date of 
Heath’s memorandum “On his going to 
Court ;”’ but it must have added extra wei: ht 
to the arguments of Vermuyden ; for on he 
24th May, 1626, less than a year after Jamcs’s 
death, Charles signed an agreement for “he 
drainage of Hatfield Chase by which the Cro vn 
and Vermuyden, with his fellow Netherlande’s, 
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{ each receive 24,000 acres of the reclaimed 


Hatfield Chase does not form part of the 


we know as the Fens ; but Vermuyden’s 
rtaking there—financial failure though it 


) all participants except himself—forms 


ential link in the chain of events that led 
> draining of the true Fens. It offered 


uyden his first big opportunity in England, 
rlier work on the banks of the Thames in 
ind in Windsor Park in 1623 having had 
\ratively minor importance. For his part, 
‘s acquired a taste for the reclamation 
enny wastes” that eventually prompted 
create the Commission of Huntingdon 
8, the activities of which form the core 
present essay. 
en the final act in the Dissolution of the 
tries was accomplished in 1540, a great 
ion had taken place in England with 
ingly small disturbance to the normal 
the country as a whole. One consequence 
> breaking up of the large estates of the 
d Abbeys, such as Thorney, Crowland, 
amsey; and in 1550 Sir John Russell, 


created first Earl of Bedford, was granted, 
among other property, 2,000 acres of Fenland 
previously in the possession of the Abbey of 
Thorney. Thus began the connection of the 
Earls of Bedford with the Fens—a connection 
that was to last over many centuries and that in 
1630 led Francis, 4th Earl, into the “adventure” 
of draining, with his thirteen co-adventurers, 
the 307,000 acres of the Great Level or, as we 
know it, the Bedford Level. But let us be under 
no illusion. Francis undertook the “adventure” 
as a means of making money. In July 1630 he 
was writing from Woburn to Sir Henry Vane, 
Ambassador at The Hague, telling him that the 
“Fen business is so feasible, and may be so 
profitable ” that he could not refrain from try- 
ing to persuade Sir Henry to take part in the 
speculation. This point should be emphasized, 
because attempts have been made in the past 
to hold up the Earl of Bedford as an altruistic 
benefactor, desirous only of improving the lot 
of the dwellers in the Fens. In fact, by the 
terms of the Lynn Law of 1630, the “ adven- 
turers ” were to be rewarded with 95,000 acres 
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The Custom House, King’s Lynn, 1683 


of the 307,000—43,000 acres to be theirs 
absolutely and 40,000 to provide the income 
for the upkeep of the drainage works ; the 
remaining 12,000 acres were to be given to the 
Crown. Everybody seemed to be on to a good 
thing except the commoners in the Fens, 
since, whatever high-sounding claims might be 
made for draining or reclamation, the result 
of the scheme would be nothing less than an 
enclosure. In an act of enclosure the humble 
commoner was bound to suffer, and it was 
doubtful whether, as Lord Willoughby had 
written to the Earl of Essex in 1597, “‘ a poor 
man may not make (more) commodity of a fen 
fuii of fish, fowl and reed . . . than of ground 
made pasture and improved to high rent, as 
the charge of draining will require.”’ But the 
voice of the “ poor man ” was small and little 
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heeded. With the approval of the Privy ¢ 
and the Crown, the undertaking went fi 
with Francis, Earl of Bedford, at its he 
Sir Cornelius Vermuyden—he had 
knighted by Charles in 1628—as dire 
works. In due course, a Commission of 
sitting at St. Ives in 1637 declared that t! 
and his co-adventurers had drained the 
Level “ according to the true intent of th 
Law.” 

Whether or not the true intent of the 
Law had been carried out—and there is 
about this owing to its ambiguous wor 
the commoners could see little justice 
allotments of land made to the Earl of Be 
or in the consequent loss of their cx 
rights and amenities. Wholly unintere: 
the improvement of ground “to high : 
they saw that they were being deprived o 
livelihood for the benefit of the w 
“‘ adventurers.”” This was the general 
plaint throughout the history of Fen drai 
but, however unjust the circumstances 
have seemed to individual commoners, 
is no denying that had their cry been he 
the fens would not have been drained. 
clamour that arose over the adjudicati 
St. Ives in 1637 reached the King’s ears 
whatever his other faults, Charles sin 
respected, and sympathized with, the tro 
of the poor and oppressed. It must be adn 
that he had no cause to be friendly toward 
Earl of Bedford, who had aligned himself 
Pym and Hampden and the party endeavo: 
to curb the strength of the monarchy. 
even if there was animosity, it was not fo: 


reason that Charles, in 1638, appointed a fu: 


Commission to enquire into allegation 
injustice in the allotment of land and ot 
inadequancy of the Earl’s works. Ch 
recognized that wrongs had been done to 

of his subjects—wrongs that it was in his p 
to right. But, having appointed the ¢ 
mission with this laudable object, he mad 
mistake of declaring publicly that he hi 
would take over the undertaking from whic! 
Earl and his friends were to be depx 
As he had thus prejudged the findings o! 
Commission—which, not unnaturally, late 
confirmed the King’s wishes—he laid hit 
open to the charge that his chief intention 
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) make money. His enemies therefore 
ed that the rights of the commoners 
lace in his plans. 
was not so. Charles’s concern for the 
ers was sincere ; and, on this occasion, 
erhaps for the first and last time see- 
o eye with Oliver Cromwell, the Fen- 
mer and Member of Parliament for 
‘don, who had consistently opposed, 
draining of the Fens, as is sometimes 
isly stated, but the wrongs which he 
ed would thereby be done to the 
ners. Six years previously, in 1632, he 
ported the opposition of the commoners 
mpts on the part of the “ adventurers ” 
ent the grazing of cattle on Holme Fen, 
ntingdonshire. On this occasion, “ it 
ported by the commoners in Ely Fens, 
e fens adjoining, that Mr. Cromwell, of 
id undertaken, they payiog him a groat 
ry cow they had upon the common, to 
1e drainers in suit of law for five years, 
at in the meantime they should enjoy 
foot of their common.” Though, in 
it would have been politically expedient 


romwell to have sided with the Earl of 
rd—with whom was intimately associated 
wyer, Oliver St. John, Cromwell’s close 


tion by St. John’s second marriage— 


ct, he did not do so. 


atever the merits of the drainage works, 


is no doubt that injustice had been done 


manner of the allotments by the Com- 
n of 1637. In July 1638, Attorney- 


ral Bankes, one of the Commissioners 


ited by Charles in 1638, was writing 
Huntingdon to Secretary Windebanke 


: him of “ complaints that men, whole 
hips and hundreds, were excluded from 


ssession of their lands and commons, 
grounds were not drained.” He went 
ay that “‘ I meet here with rumours that 
idertaking for the Great Level is for the 
of some private suitors. His Majesty 
lared that it is for himself, and I desire 
move him that it is so really, otherwise 
k will be stifled in the birth, and receive 
mpediments.” It is clear from this that 
nland inhabitants, if they had to resign 
lves to a scheme of reclamation, had 
rom experience that they could hope for 


little consideration from an undertaking in 
private hands, where the sole consideration 
would be profits at the expense of human 
interests. With Charles as the undertaker, 
however, they could expect a measure of justice, 
even though the profit motive would not be 
entirely absent. 

The Earl of Bedford and his supporters, 
and other opponents of Charles, made much of 
the injustice of their supersession in the under- 
taking ; but in fact they had little to grumble 
about. Instead of the 43,000 acres of reclaimed 
land to which they were entitled under the 
Lynn Law, they were granted 40,000 acres 
without any liability for further work or for 
maintenance of the drainage. At that time the 
reclaimed land was said to be worth thirty 
shillings an acre ; this meant that the “‘ adven- 
turers” would obtain an annual income of 
£60,000 on the sum of {£100,000 which they 
claimed had been expended by them up to 
1637. A very considerable return on their 
capital outlay ! 

Charles launched into his new enterprise 
with characteristic enthusiasm. Envisaging the 
creation of a land of plenty and abundance 
from the marshy wastes of the Great Level of 
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the Fens, he engaged Sir Cornelius Vermuyden 
as his director of works. A town to be called 
Charleville was to be built within the Fens ; 
like so many of Charles’s schemes, however, 
this project became the victim of outside 
circumstances. Already in 1638, the rift be- 
tween King and Parliament was rapidly widen- 
ing ; and although no one at that time could 
have foreseen the Civil War, the complications, 
largely created by Charles himself, between the 
Crown and an increasingly self-confident 
Commons gave him no opportunity to pursue 
what was undoubtedly a proposal dear to his 
heart. Charles had nothing with which to 
reproach himself. Once more it must be 
emphasized that Francis, Earl of Bedford, and 
his associates were not high-minded philan- 
thropists, as they have sometimes been 
represented. But appearances were in this 
instance against Charles. There seemed to be 
every reason why he should seek revenge on 
the Earl ; and his motives in declaring himself 
the “‘ undertaker ” were attributed to his desire 
both for revenge and for an opportunity of 
tapping the supposed source of wealth sug- 
gested to him twelve years earlier by Sir Robert 
Heath. What would have been the course of 
the story had circumstances not prevented 
Charles and Vermuyden from carrying out 
their plans, it is impossible to say. But one 





Francis, Earl of > 
Bedford, as a boy 


thing is certain. Charles would neve 
found the scheme so profitable as he ; 
contemporaries imagined it would be. 
until May 1649, a few months after C) 
execution, was the undertaking resume 
Cornelius Vermuyden was again direc 
works, in spite of much opposition 

appointment ; and William, 5th Earl of Be 
who had succeeded his father in 1641, 

the head of the project. The trouble 
financial difficulties with which the 

taking was faced are another story 

although their work was adjudged cor 
in 1653, no fortunes were made by the “ < 
turers ”’ and completion was, in fact, fa: 
being achieved. Paradoxically, the mo 
Fens were drained the more draining | 
continue—and, indeed, the work in the 
still goes on today. Charles, misunderst: 
his time, is today often denied the credit « 
him for the encouragement he ga\ 


Vermuyden, the biggest figure in the hist 
of the Fen drainage. As S. R. Gardine: 
pointed out, the first large-scale attempt 


drainage, between the years 1630 and 
is worth the attention of historians and e 
eers. Certainly, Charles thought of i 
the words once used by his father, 
task undertaken ‘“‘for the honour of 
kingdom.” 
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Sources—I 


HISTORICAL 


MANUSCRIPTS COMMISSION 


By Laurence Dopson 


uggestion of an Historical Manuscripts 
on appears to have been first made in 
meeting of the National Association for the 
n of Social Science, held in Birmingham, 
r, G. Harris read a paper on “‘ The Manu- 
reasures of this Country.” In 1859 a 
| was addressed to the Prime Minister 
r an inquiry into manuscripts in the posses- 
rivate persons and corporations. ‘“‘ Many of 
ers,” it pointed out, “‘ are now lying useless 
in danger of decay, their contents never 
een inspected, and their value being in many 
known even to the possessors of them... .” 
morial was signed by 141 distinguished 
including the Archbishops ; the Prince 
took an interest, although of course he 
ot sign the petition. It was presented to Lord 
ton on gth July, “ at 12 o’clock at his resid- 
Piccadilly.”” But no action resulted. Nine 
er, however, on April 2nd, 1869, the Disraeli 
nent set up the Commission “ upon almost 
the same terms as that asked for in the 
al,” 
Commission sent out a circular inviting the 
tion of all owners. Their First Report, 
ed in the following March, noted: “ Many 
ys, the existence of which was unknown, 
een brought to light and submitted for the 
ion of the Commission.” Two inspectors 
ppointed to report on the documents. This 
‘created great public interest ; not 
is the first edition of 875 copies as well as the 
edition of 250 copies speedily disposed of, 
third edition of 500 copies has been nearly 
ted” the Commissioners announced a year 


it started as a temporary Commission became 
nent organization. ‘* Its operations,’ wrote 
rian, “‘ have had the result of laying open to 
ident a mass of private correspondence illus- 
a side of history which official papers leave in 
y ; bringing to light also a mass of official 
which have strayed from proper custody into 
hands....” As the Commissioners them- 
nce remarked : “ . It is not too much to 
it there is scarcely an important historical 
ertainly no period of English history, which 


t received some elucidation from the operations 


r Commission.” 
he main the publications of the Historical 
ripts Commission deal with the papers of 
families, and they cover a wide variety of 
Mostly they deal with the period before 
ut Bathurst papers are almost entirely nine- 
entury. The first idea was to make a general 
subsequently the policy was to publish 
ailed reports of a less number of collections. 
y Reports (1870-1883) have the Inspectors’ 
on collections bound with them as 
ces. The second stage saw the issue of the 
in collections still as appendices but as 
volumes. In 1899 the practice of issuing 
rs’ Reports as appendices ceased. The issue 
endent calendars had already begun with the 
the Cecil MSS in 1883 and the first of the 


Catalogues of MSS in the Welsh Language (1898). 
Already some of the MSS reported on in the earlier 
volumes have been dispersed or destroyed. 

Prominent among the important works of the 
Commission have been the publications on the Cecil 
Papers at Hatfield, of which a number of volumes 
have been issued in the last seventy years and more 
are to come ; and those on the Portland Papers. 
The Fortescue (Dropmore) MSS, mainly of the 
Napoleonic period, have been particularly widely 
used by historians, as have the accounts of the Stuart 
MSS at Windsor Castle. Other reports touch on 
American, Indian and Continental history. The 
Egmont Diary gives a vivid picture of London life in 
the first half of the eighteenth century. Three volumes 
have so far been issued of one of the most complete 
sets of family archives—those at Longleat. 

A new and important activity of the Commission 
is the National Registrar of Archives, undertaken in 
accordance with proposals made to the Master of the 
Rolls by the British Records Association in 1943. 
This represents a reversion to the original idea of a 
comprehensive survey of all material. It is a survey 
of muniments of all kinds in private hands, with a 
central index at the Commission’s headquarters. It 
has already prevented the destruction of invaluable 
historical material and brought to light and made 
accessible much that is of interest. 

Britain’s Historical Manuscripts Commission 
has been copied in other countries. The Irish Manu- 
scripts Commission was established in Dublin in 
1928. The Indian Historical Records Commission, 
of wider scope than our Commission, was established 
in 1919 and has been continued by the Republic. 

The Historical Manuscripts Commission is under 
the chairmanship of the Master of the Rolls ; it 
meets normally once a year, in the House of Lords. 
The preparation of the printed Reports is carried out 
by editors who are not Civil Servants but historians, 
men of letters, or record agents, employed ad hoc 
on the examination of individual collections. 


NOTES FOR STUDENTS 


The publications of the Historical Manuscripts Com- 
mission are invaluable to general, social and local historians. 
H.M.S.O. Sectional List No. 17 lists all the reports, many of 
the earlier ones of which are still available very cheaply. The 
Twenty-Second Report of the Commissioners (1946, price 
1s. 6d.) gives an alphabetical index of collections and details of 
present ownership. Mr. R. A. Roberts in The Reports of the 
Historical MSS. Commission, in the “‘ Helps for Students of 
History ”’ series, provides an annotated list of the more important 
reports up to the time of writing (1920), and arranges these 
under headings, such as The Civil War, according to their 
contents. A Topographical Guide to the 1870-1911 Reports, 
published in 1914, is out of print ; a new edition, bringing the 
guide up to 1947, is in preparation. Of the Jndex to Persons in 
the Reports 1870-1911, the first section (A-L) appeared in 1935 ; 
the second was published in 1938 and is now available in some 
libraries, but the unsold stock was destroyed by enemy action 
in 1940. An Index to Persons in the Reports issued 1911-1947 
is being prepared, as is an Analytical Survey of subject matter 
in reports issued up to 1947. Some material has been calendared 
in typescript ; there is no published list of this. The National 
Register of Archives consists primarily of a card index of 
archives under the places \. here they actually are, but informa- 
tion based on the reports from which the index is compiled is 
available to inquirers, and a valuable guide to the collections 
covered is provided in the Bulletins of the National Register of 
Archives. 

Mr. R. L. Atkinson is Secretary to the Commission and I 
wish to thank him for his kind assistance. 
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SOVIET DOCUMENTS ON FOREIGN POLICY 
Volume II. 1925-1932 
Selected and edited by JANI DEGRAS 
t5s. Net 
. the second volume of Mrs Degras’ invaluable compilation should carn 


the same golden opinions as the first. The student of Soviet policy has never 


before had SO useful an aid to his work o* : Spectator 


(Published under the auspices of th Royal Institute of International Affairs) 


BRITISH COLONIAL 
CONSTITUTIONS 1947 


WEST AFRICAN 
EXPLORERS 


by MARTIN WIGHT - Selections from their Writings 


with a Foreword by MARGERY PERHAM edited by C. Howarp 


42s. net (shortly) with an Introduction by J. H. Plums 


Phe first representative selection to be pub- World's Classics Double volume 7s. 6d. net 


lished of the 70 or 8o constitutions of the 


British Dependent Empire. GRAHAM GREENE in the New Statesmar 


THE WORLD IN MARCH 1939 
Being a Prologue to the Survey of International Affairs 1939-46 
edited by ARNOLD ToyNnBEE and FRANK ASHTON-GWATKIN 
45s. net 


. altogether it is a striking and splendid book, and augurs well for the 


history of which it is the forerunner...’ Times Weekly Review 


(Published under the auspices of the Royal Institute of International Affairs) 





OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


. Mr. Howard's excellent anthology . . . 
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\roquois, 
is, for the purpose of persuading the 


-EVIEWS 


RED INDIAN KINGS 


'NE’S AMERICAN KINGS. By Richmond 
id. (Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1952. 
21s.) 
1 Dobson, if he had been set to write 
<, would not have written it at all : he 
ive given us instead one of his shorter 
, saying in a dozen pages all that need 
‘bout these Iroquois sachems who were 
kings,” and saying it with a graceful 
that is trickling fast out of modern 
Among the graces that our age needs 
re more dilettante officials at the Board 
de. Possibly we could manage with 
loctors of philosophy. This is hard on 
nd’s thorough little volume, however ; 
en Anne’s American Kings is an ex- 
contribution to minute historical 
dge, and if ever another book is written 
his subject, it will not be because the 
1s need or deserve so much attention. 
(710, certain influential men in America 
lonel Samuel Vetch, who had been active 
Darien Scheme, the chief mover among 
dispatched to London four chiefs of 
supervised by two colonial 


ment to give more energetic assistance 
ojected assault on Nova Scotia. Having 
ie queen, the sachems spent a month in 


id, were noticed briefly by some men of 


Pope, Addison, and Defoe among 


, and went home again with their shep- 


¢ colonels : the immediately important 
uence of their voyage was some vague 
: of public interest in these wild allies, 
t produced no great effect. Only one of 
efs was a man of influence among the 


‘ations—though the grandson of another, 


was to be the accomplished and terrible 
idenegea, the Anglicized Mohawk. That 
lis episode consisted of, and Mr. Bond 
erican scholar, assisted by grants from 
niversity and the University of North 
has said all that anyone can possibly 
know about it, with a ratio of fifty-six 

{ notes and index to ninety-one pages of 
Che old prints of the Indians which 
te it are amusing, and the book is well 
It is not well written : apparently all 


too conscious that he deals with a trifling affair, 
frequently Mr. Bond endeavours to adopt a 
trifling and jocular tone, with unfortunate 
results, particularly when he resorts to the 
allusive pun. And here and there he employs 
in all seriousness, but no more successfully, a 
Ph.D. style that would have startled Mr. 
Addison, author of No. 50 of the Spectator, 
previously the chief literary tribute to the 
Iroquois emissaries ; e.g., “ The visit of the 
four sachems, as matter of America, derived 
from a very present state of colonial affairs, it- 
self a point of circumstance in the prolonged 
Anglo-Franco-Indian relations.”” Joseph Brant, 
though more adept at tomahawking, wrote 
better English than this. 

Since Mr. Bond consulted some twenty-two 
great institutional libraries, from the Royal 
Society to the University of Texas—and the 
private collections of a duke and an earl, into 
the bargain—it is difficult not to wish that his 
talents for painstaking research had been 
directed toward some topic more worthy of his 
diligence : for instance, a critical account of 
England’s employment of Indians as auxi- 
liaries, Or an examination of the Indian as a 
participant in white men’s wars. Neither 
subject has been explored satisfactorily in 
Britain or the United States. 

When Brant the Iroquois war-chief and 
Colonel Butler the frontier Tory came down 
upon the backwoodsmen of New York, early 
in the Revolution, and left Cherry Valley smok- 
ing behind them, they were the last successful 
manifestation of the English-Indian alliances 
which had had their remote cause in Cham- 
plain’s assault upon the Five Nations and had 
taken substance during King William’s War. 
One may read the chronicle of those fierce men 
and fierce times in the pages of Parkman. Yet 
it is doubtful whether the Indians, even the 
ferocious and comparatively advanced Iroquois, 
ever were much help to the armies of white 
men, British or French or American patriots, 
with whom in turn they were leagued. Useless 
against regular troops or even militia, except 
as undependable skirmishers ; hysterical and 
drunken and a menace to stragglers from the 
regiments of their own patrons ; often cowardly, 
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S—continued. 
ite men’s eyes, at least—these beings ; and 
d and consequent resolution which their 
ess provoked along the frontier, generally 
-d their own terrors of the war-whoop and 
Wolfe found them to be loathsome and a 
his operations ; Burgoyne knew them for 
n useless. Under some wild white renegade, 
y, they could indeed vex the enemy like so 
squitoes ; or under an Indian leader of 
ike Brant or Tecumseh, they showed more 
But by and large, the objectives and the 
1d the rum of the Europeans befuddled them 
y. The Indian Brigade which General Pike, 
{ soldier and pioneer, raised in Arkansas for 
federacy, in 1861, was the last significant 
nent of Indians by white men against white 
it was a horrid failure, the Indians sodden 
ink, firing indiscriminately into Confederate 
nion ranks, their disorderly bands disintegrat- 
he first serious brush. Queen Anne’s govern- 
doubtless was prudent in doing little to 
re these four obscure and rather pathetic 


RUSSELL KIRK. 


THE EUROPEAN CRISIS 


TANDING EUROPE. By Christopher Dawson. 
d and Ward. 16s.) 
s new book by the leading English scholar in 
d of the history of culture is a most valuable 
ution to any survey of the present position 
tern Civilization. It is written with that clear 
on which marked Mr. Dawson’s Gifford 
es, but the present study is addressed to a 
public. The book is divided into two parts, 
rst and longer dealing with the nature of 
and the second with the present crisis of 
rn culture. 
© passages in the first chapter give a key to 
ect of the problem and illumine Mr. Dawson’s 
ch. “ For in proportion as education becomes 
led by the State, it becomes nationalized, and 
reme cases the servant of a political party. 
ist alternative still strikes us here in England 
trageous, but it is not only essential to the 
irian state; it existed before the rise of 
rianism and to a great extent created it, and 
resent as a tendency in all modern societies, 
er opposed they are to totalitarianism in its 
form.” The second passage sets out the 
in’s objective. “‘ If we wish to understand 
st and the inheritance of Western culture, we 
’ go behind the nineteenth-century develop- 
ind study the old spiritual community of 
Christendom as an objective historical 
The study and understanding of this 
tradition ought to be given the same place 
tn education as the study of the Graeco- 
tradition received in the classical humanist 
n of the past.” 
author then considers briefly the seven 
t Western culture, paying special attention to 
ee later stages which he describes as the age 
ious division and humanist culture, the age 
lution and the disintegration of Europe. 


Some of Mr. Dawson’s most interesting comments 
relate to the Russian scene. After remarking that 
Kievan Russia and Central Russia had been part of 
Christendom since the eleventh century, he adds : 
** But on the other hand, the South Russian and 
Bessarabian steppes belonged to Asia and remained 
the home of the Moslem Tartar peoples right down 
to the nineteenth century. In fact, the South 
Russian steppe was colonized by Europeans at about 
the same time as Ohio, and Odessa is the con- 
temporary of Cincinnati or Cleveland.” Again he 
points out the nature of the racial-social stratification. 
** In many parts of Eastern Europe the intermingling 
of races tended to produce a sort of régime of fixed 
castes, so that the different social functions were 
performed by different peoples ; a Magyar, Polish 
or Russian governing class of landlords, Rumanian, 
Slovak or White Russian peasant serfs, German 
townspeople and artisans, and Jewish pedlars and 
agents.” 

The description of the trends of development in 
Russian history is succinct and masterly. ‘ The 
same age which saw the imperial expansion of 
Russia also saw the progressive decline of the free 
elements in Russian society—the enslavement of the 
peasants to the landowners, the absorption of the 
nobles in the official class, and the complete sub- 
ordination of the officials to the autocratic power 
of the Tsar.’ As these quotations indicate, the 
great value of Understanding Europe lies in the many 
penetrating judgments with which each chapter is 
illuminated. The deep scholarship and wise and 
balanced thought make this book invaluable. It 
should be required reading for all who wish to gauge 
the forces that have moulded the world situation 
of today. 

The linked chapters on Russia and Asia, and 
Asia and Europe, have a sustained interest which 
arises in some degree from the novelty of the 
approach. Too little attention has hitherto been 
paid to what Mr. Dawson describes as “‘ the domain 
of the Mongol world power.”’ Still, the author’s 
judgments are equally convincing when he is dealing 
with more familiar subjects as in his treatment of 
Europe Overseas. There is an excellent appraisal 
of the part played by religion in the European 
colonial movements. In examining the nineteenth- 
century colonial scene he has a just appraisal of the 
influence of James Stephen (d. 1859). There will 
be wide agreement with Mr. Dawson’s conclusions 
on the factors which prevented the British missionary 
societies from discharging effectively the function 
assigned to them in the report of the Select Com- 
mittee on the Treatment of Aborigines. Coming to 
the commercial aspects of colonial expansion, the 
author points out that there was no necessary conflict 
between the economic idealism of Free Trade and 
the political realities of imperial control. He gives 
a clear account of later changes and of the significance 
of the colonial policy of Joseph Chamberlain. 

The chapters on the New World of America and 
Hegel and the German Ideology both carry the 
subject forward, and the latter contains an interesting 
definition of the Birger. ‘‘ The Burger,’ writes 
Mr. Dawson, “ was not only a member of a caste 
and a corporation, he was strictly a burgess, that is 
to say, his citizenship was not that of a nation but of a 
city, which in many instances was actually a city- 
state.’ But perhaps the most valuable among the 
later chapters is that dealing with the World Wars 
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and the growth of the Mass State. In this connection 
Mr. Dawson appreciates the prophetic character of 
the thought of Alexis de Tocqueville. The situation 
is expressed with great lucidity. ‘* With the first 


World War ... the dynasties themselves collapsed 
and the mass organization of the State was brought 
into direct and immediate relation with the mass 
organism of the people.” The whole book indicates 
one of the great merits of Mr. Dawson’s approach. 
He is the least insular of scholars. His wide know- 
ledge of the Western tradition, both in Europe and 
Overseas, has given us an indispensable survey. 


Davip MATHEW. 


THE LIBERATOR 


BOLIVAR. By Salvador de Madariaga. (Hollis & 

Carter. 4§s.) 

When the local patriots had overthrown their 
Spanish rulers in the south-eastern and north-eastern 
regions of South America, the Spaniards were still 
left with strongholds along the Pacific coast from 
which troops could be sent forth to attempt to 
recover the liberated Atlantic territories. To elimin- 
ate this threat, Jos¢ de San Martin, in the South, and 
Simon Bolivar, in the North, were obliged to under- 
take the formidable task of crossing the mountains 
that separated them from the Pacific shore. In 1820 
the two Liberators—who acted quite independently 
of one another—were still about 3,000 miles apart. 
They then advanced northwards and southwards 
respectively until at last, on July 26th, 1822, they 


_ met at the Pacific river-port of Guayaquil, where 


they spent several hours in secret conversation. The 
following night San Martin quietly slipped away 
from a dance that he was attending with Bolivar, 
boarded his schooner, and sailed southwards to 
voluntary and permanent exile, leaving all the future 
glory of the Emancipation—and all the appalling dis- 
appointments—to the northern hero. This meeting 
of the two Liberators was therefore a crucial event in 
the lives of both men, and it must form one of the 
most important chapters in any biography of either 
of them. In a brief review of such a large book as 
Don Salvador de Madariaga’s Bolivar it is legitimate 
to take the Guayaquil chapter as a sample of the 
whole. 

In the opinion of Sr Madariaga, the two “ pro- 
fessed liberators’’ (p. 442) were in reality two 
adventurers, each hoping to emulate Napoleon’s 
recent achievement in Europe and become Emperor 
of all the former Spanish possessions in South 
America. Throughout their careers, the author 
maintains, both San Martin and Bolivar conformed 
to the Napoleonic model. ‘‘ Here and now,” he 
writes in his preface, ‘‘ one episode may well be 
singled out which in both lives outshines the others : 
the crossing of the Andes. In both cases, there were 
topical reasons sufficient to explain the operation. 
But deep down, the original impulse was the passing 
of the Alps by the secret archetype of both.”’ This is 
a suggestion typical of Sr Madariaga’s keen and 
ingenious mind, though whether ingenuity alone 
provides a sound foundation on which to construct 
a biography that claims to be a serious historical work, 
is another matter. Sr Madariaga carries the parallel 
further: “‘ The two South American Napoleons 
remained true to type even to the end, for each had 


his. St. Helena. [In the end] Buenos Aires hd no 
use for San Martin ; Venezuela had no 1 for 
Bolivar, [though] death spared the northern Na; » leon 
a long exile such as San Martin endured for \ ars,” 
In Sr Madariaga’s view, therefore, the Gue aqui] 
meeting was a show-down between two com eting 
Napoleons, one of whom would inevitably h -e to 
withdraw from the continental scene if war b 
them were to be averted. Each had hoped to upy 
the Pacific coast before the other’s coming but 
although San Martin arrived there first he wa-. “ in 
his spidery way ”’ (p. 405), “ slow in action aid far 
from clear in thought” (p. 439), whereas Bo ivar, 
“ that unscrupulous juggler with facts ” (p. 32! , was 
“as swift as lightning and as clear as a sv ord.” 
(p. 439). So Bolivar reached Guayaquil before his 
rival, who imagined that the northerner was s'il] at 
Quito in the mountains. San Martin had writ on t 
Bolivar : ““ No sooner landed in Guayaquil, | shal] 
proceed to greet you in Quito. My soul fills with 
thoughts and joy when I contemplate that moment ; 
we shall see each other, and I foresee that Anverica 
will not forget the day that we embrace each 0} ier.” 
(Quoted p. 439.) He was right in one respect 

South America has not forgotten. But he was mis- 
taken in assuming that Bolivar would not forestall 
him in the race to Guayaquil. 

Sr Madariaga’s fundamental argument is that if 
these two mutually suspicious generals had been 
genuine Liberators, “‘ they would easily have come 
to terms on the common ground of their common 
task.” The fact that they did not do so seems to him 
proof that their actions were determined, not by the 
high ideals they professed, but by personal ambition. 
This interpretation of one of the great and complex 
dramas of the nineteenth century is surely too neat 
and simple to be true. Indeed, as we read the many 
pages of this extraordinarily interesting book, we 
cannot fail to notice that the author takes constant 
delight in discrediting the leaders of the movement 
which freed the Spanish-speaking peoples of South 
America from the irksome rule of his native Spain. 
Their fame, however, will survive Sr Madariaga’s 
criticisms. 

GEORGE PENDI 


PRESIDENT HOOVER 


THE HOOVER MEMOIRS, 1874-1920, YEARS OF 

ADVENTURE. (Hollis and Carter. 30s.) 

Mr. Bernard Baruch excepted, there is only one 
American still prominent in public life who occupied 
any considerable position in the entourage ol 
President Wilson, and by one of the ironies of history 
this survivor from a great liberal epoch is none ot her 
than Mr. Herbert Hoover. It is with the rock-rib ed 
Republicanism of Wall Street that he has become 
historically associated in the public mind—even ii a 
little unfairly. And as the advocate of a pathetic, 
if tenacious, form of hemispheric isolationism, he 
nowadays presents himself to the residual pu lic 
that any ex-president can command. This volu ne, 
the first of a sequence designed to tell the story of 1s 
life, confines itself to the early Hoover. When ‘he 
book closes, he is still only forty-six years of age, «nd 
neither in the features of the face nor in the lin°a- 
ments of the mind is it entirely easy to recognize he 
Hoover of the Depression and post-Depression ye: 's. 
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t- Hawley 


ritish readers this volume should be of par- 
terest. It was in 1907 that a young American 
ngineer and his good-looking wife settled in 

» that still stands (strangely uncommemor- 
Church Street, Kensington. As a resident 
iddress, by some oversight of the Royal 
Mr. Herbert Hoover appeared on its 
roll—a fact which was to cause him much 
ssment in 1928 when paraded by Democrats 
positive of his un-Americanism and in- 

y to be President of the United States. For 
ecade his life was bound up with the fortunes 

n and Europe, first as a member of a British 
mining engineers, and then as the devoted 
er of European food relief. These European 
s of this very American figure constitute the 
ilk of this volume of his memoirs. Part of the 
vas written fairly close to the events it des- 
between 1920 and 1924. Most of the rest was 
n either in November 1941 or subsequently. 
zh this division is not always clear cut, two 
of thought are discernible—Hoover I, who is 
\ian, idealist and pro-European ; and Hoover 
o is anti-Roosevelt, soured and isolationist. 
I gives to the story of Belgian Relief and 
ean Reconstruction a certain epic, humanitarian 
y which both the operations and their director 
deserve. Hoover II sees only the sometimes 
e, often deplorable, spectacle of a Europe in- 
y diseased with national follies, religious 
es and class hatreds, from which America can 
ould hold aloof. How the second Hoover came 
plant the first is not clearly apparent in these 
but here and there one may pick up significant 
The English lady who informed the pros- 


ve president of the United States that she had 
ea he was an engineer, she thought he was a 


man, may have a heavy account to render at 
r of history. The British Colonel who refused 


Hoover a place on “‘ the private car reserved for 


1 officers ” in the Chinese winter of 1901, may 
mself arraigned beside her. But perhaps the 
owerful agents in the transformation of Hoover 
Hoover II were the “ Big Four ” of the Paris 
Conference. Under their stimulus the archi- 
f European relief became the signatory of the 
tariff and the most respectable 
* that American isolationism has had. 


H. G. NICHOLAS. 


BESSEMER’S PREDECESSORS 


TORY OF THE MUSHETS. 
son. 21s.) 
id Mushet (1772-1847) and his son Robert F. 
1811-91), with whom this book is mainly 
ed, are important to the economic historian 
unt of their discoveries in the metallurgy of 
i steel. The father, originally a clerk in a 
ronworks, first drew attention, in 1801, to the 
Britain’s deposits of blackband ironstone. 
) patented a direct process for making steel 
ir iron with charcoal, and published numerous 
fic papers. His son, the inventor of titanium 
nay be considered as the progenitor of the 
teel industry upon which modern engineering 
i. A hundred years ago steel ranked as a 


By F. M. Osborn. 


semi-precious metal, with a total world output 
amounting to only a few thousand tons a year. On 
August 11th, 1856, however, Henry Bessemer 
ushered in a new age by reading a paper to the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science on his 
newly-discovered process for the mass production of 
cheap steel from pig iron. Mushet wrote soon after- 
wards, with a generosity rare between rival inventors: 
“IT do not hesitate to express my conviction that 
Mr. Bessemer has brought into the world one of the 
grandest operations ever devised in metallurgy .. . 
commanding every requisite of time and circumstance 
for commercial success.” 

In brief, by blowing a current of cold air through 
molten pig iron in a converter, Bessemer sought to 
remove some of the impurities and to control the 
quantities of carbon and oxygen contained in the 
metal. At the same time the heat generated by the 
process kept the metal liquid until its conversion into 
steel was complete. Unfortunately, Bessemer was a 
professional inventor, not a trained metallurgist, and 
the early success of his process was due to the 
accidental use of a pig iron comparatively free from 
phosphorus and sulphur. If pig iron containing 
appreciable amounts of sulphur and phosphorus were 
used in the Bessemer process disastrous results 
followed, leaving the converters choked with crumb- 
ling masses of burnt and useless metal. There was, 
too, the difficulty of judging exactly when enough 
carbon and oxygen had been blown out of the molten 
mass of pig iron. Within a few months of his much- 
publicised triumph in 1856 Bessemer faced ruin and 
had spent thousands of pounds in a vain attempt to 
perfect his method. 

The trouble arising from the presence of phos- 
phorus was temporarily shelved by using only pig 
iron made from non-phosphoric ores (this problem 
was solved in 1878-79 by Gilchrist and Thomas with 
momentous results for the steel industry of the 
Continent). Bessemer owed salvation from the major 
part of his difficulties with sulphur, oxygen and 
carbon to R. F. Mushet, who was then operating a 
small steelworks in the Forest of Dean. In 1856-57 
Mushet had taken out two patents involving the 
addition of ferromanganese or Spiegeleisen to pig 
iron in the production of steel which eliminated the 
sulphur and oxygen and made possible a more 
scientific control of the quantity of carbon. Unfor- 
tunately, he and his trustees mismanaged these 
patents, with the result that the more important one 
lapsed in 1859. Bessemer never recognized them but 
for some time made Mushet an ex gratia payment of 
£300 a year out of his fabulous profits. Bessemer’s 
conduct in the matter, to say the least, was not 
entirely straightforward ; his Autobiography is mis- 
leading on the subject, and his private papers, which 
alone might illuminate many obscure transactions, do 
not appear to have survived. 

The late F. M. Osborn’s purpose in compiling 
this useful and well-illustrated volume was to 
rehabilitate the Mushets’ achievements ; many of the 
original, and often highly amusing, documents in the 
case are reprinted (there is the added complication of 
the claim of an American, William Kelly, to have 
forestalled Bessemer !). Unfortunately, the book is 
badly arranged, not particularly well written, and 
often confusing, with the result that the author’s 
objective is partly defeated by a sense of frustration 
in the mind of the reader. 


W. H. CHALONER. 
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BOSWELL ABROAD 


BOSWELL IN HOLLAND. 
(Heinemann. 2855.). 
Within the next ten or fifteen years James Boswell 

will become one of the most completely documented 

characters in history—a tribute that the rich variety 
of his temperament deserves. A regiment of American 
scholars are to produce a complete, fully annotated 
edition, in the style of Lewis’s Walpole Correspond- 
ence, of the fabulous haul of papers from Malahide 
and Fettercairn. Alongside this research edition, 

Professor Pottle is producing volumes of the more 

interesting material for the general public. Boswell 

in Holland is the second in this series. Such a 

rapturous welcome was given to the London Fournal 

that this book may suffer by comparison. Unfor- 
tunately, Boswell’s Dutch journal has been lost, thus 
forcing Professor Pottle to weave into a narrative 

Boswell’s daily jottings, his French exercises, and 

occasional verses, together with a few letters to his 

friends. This has been carried out with astonishing 
skill, but even so, it falls far short of the literary 
dexterity of Boswell’s finished writing. 

Nevertheless, the book is of absorbing interest. 
As with many creative writers, Boswell was com- 
pounded of several conflicting characters doomed 
to share a single body. He longed to be an integrated 
character—restrained, steady, dependable, admired 
by society as much for the solid worth of his character 
as for the brilliance of his gifts. He strove to defeat 
both the lechery and the melancholia which so 
frequently engulfed him. During his stay in Holland, 
he was fighting to create a harmony out of the dis- 
order of his temperament. But it could not be done. 
In the end his insight into the mysteries of the 
human heart tricked him into one of the strangest of 
his love affairs. 

Belle de Zuylen (Zelide) was the brilliant daughter 
of a rich Dutch aristocrat. Her attitude to life was 
remarkable for its fearless clarity. She could not 
tolerate humbug ; religion, morality, social custom 
were viewed with a remorseless realism which 
accepted the tragic logic of her own position. Boswell 
fascinated her. His rare mixture of the candid and 
the false; his bewildering insight, bizarrely at 
variance with his conventional and platitudinous 
philosophy, gave him a relish which she could not 
resist. But, unfortunately, he was not attracted by 
her. She failed to stimulate him emotionally, so that 
Boswell was able, for once in his life, to pursue a 
love affair with some appearance of restraint. And, 
of course, this restraint heightened his appeal for 
Belle. But, as soon as they were parted, their réles 
moved subtly into reverse. His imagination dwelt 
on her breeding, her wit, her charm, the ¢clat which 
she would bring him in Edinburgh and London. He 
forgot her lack of physical appeal and recalled only 
her obvious beauty and distinction. The prospect of 
her marrying provoked him to action, and the highly 
sententious letters explaining how he did not love 
her gave way to approaches for betrothal. 

But, with the snare of Boswell’s physical presence 
removed, Belle’s clarity of vision re-asserted itself. 
Her mind dwelt on the horrors of Scottish provincial 
life, a world alien to her genius. And she saw Boswell 
as he was ; recognized his irritating refusal to accept 
himself ; grew almost hostile at the thought of his 
evasions and the false attitudes which made him a 
clown to the world. And yet she was deeply tempted. 


Ed. Frederick A. Pottle. 
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There was an irresistible richness of life bout 
Boswell and his very singularity compelled lo\ 

In the end their lives went their fore-d med 
ways ; Belle’s to tragedy and despair; Bo -ell’s 
to the wide variety of experience that his comp ated 
character induced ; but their brief alliance, h -e go 
sharply revealed, illuminated the character ot «ach, 
The value of this book lies almost wholly in th: story 
of Belle de Zuylen. The historian will find li |e of 
formal value for his trade, but he will be enric! d by 
a deeper insight into the human heart, which =; the 
beginning and the end of history. 

5. H. Pa 


THE SUDAN 


THE SUDAN QUESTION. The dispute over the A .glo- 
Egyptian Condominium, 1884-1951. By Nickki 
Abbas. (Colonial and Comparative Svries, 
Edited by Margery Perham. Faber & Faber. 215. 
This is an admirable addition to the series. The 

first work by a Sudanese to be written in Enzlish 
on the subject, it reflects credit on the author and all 
associated with him. The fact that the book is 
founded on authoritative sources, carefully studied 
and integrated, and yet leaves room for questioning 
adds to its usefulness. Perhaps this is the result of its 
clarity in stating the issues involved in the problem 
of the Sudan rather than of its profundity in analysis 
of the historical background. But Mr. Abbas may 
well be excused on the historical score, for he makes 
no claim to do more than sketch briefly the case 
history of his subject; and this he does most 
adequately. 

For the reader whose interests are primarily his- 
torical several points emerge. One of the most 
valuable features of the book is Appendix B, re- 
producing Cromer’s memorandum on the draft 
Agreement of 1899, though one is bound to ask why 
Appendix A which purports to contain the final 
text of the Agreement itself, the Foundation Charter, 
as it were, of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, omits 
Articles VI and VII without explanation. Another 
most illuminating argument is that concerning the 
respective financial contributions of Britain and 
Egypt to the whole undertaking of the reconquest of 
the Sudan, which Mr. Abbas has evolved from a 
statement embedded in Cromer’s Modern Egypi 

Mr. Abbas might have slightly modified his views 
on the motives of successive British governments 
had he studied the career of Lord Salisbury a little 
more closely. He does not, for instance, appear to 
be familiar with Professor Lillian Penson’s stimu|at- 
ing article in Vol. V of the Cambridge Histor cal 
Fournal, which, in its bearing on Egypt and the 
Sudan, suggests definite continuity in Salisbury’ 
policy, limited though it may have been in its obje-ts. 
Similarly, although it is easy to see the superfi ial 
reasoning attributed by Mr. Abbas to the Egypt: ns 
on the accession to power of the Liberal governm :nt 
of 1892, it is unlikely that they failed to remer >er 
the actions of the Liberals in power almost exa tly 
ten years before ; and the historian should n ‘te, 
even if they could not, the implications of Rosebe: y’s 
presence at the Foreign Office in 1892, for us 
** imperial’ views were 4t their strongest on he 
subject of Egypt and the Sudan. 
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\bbas has followed Professor Langer closely 
terpretation of the reasons impelling Salis- 
undertake the expedition of 1896-98 against 
ifa. This is all very well as far as it goes ; 
bury’s ingrained dislike of military adventure 
rust of military advice had already been 
yvercome when he sanctioned the Tokar 
on of 1891 ; and the Sudan had by the mid- 
become the pivot of British policy in the 
ngly important field of African manoeuvre. 
i perhaps be cantankerous to express a wish 
writers of specialist studies such as this 
try to see their field as from the air, set in 
roundings, rather than as from the ground 
| too powerful glasses. Certainly one should 
d this omission (if such it be) against Mr. 
whose research in the Foreign Office records 
n as thorough as it is rewarding. 
the period since 1919, and the new versions 
problems it has raised, the book is excellent 
n its information and its restraint. The history 
enby’s threat to extend the irrigation area of 
dan Gezira is revealingly told and cunningly 
to the perennial difficulties. So are the 
of the resumption of Egyptian interest in the 
n of the 1899 Agreement and of the emergence 
third party ’’ to the dispute, the most impor- 
f all, the Sudanese. Finally, a word of praise 
for the lucid and most intelligent summary of 
ries of direct negotiations between Britain and 
from 1922 to the Egyptian denunciation of 
899 Agreement. This strikes unerringly at the 
1ess of the Egyptian position and the Egyptian 
while at the same time holding out hope for the 
in its account and criticism of Mr. Morrison’s 


tructive proposals of October 14th, 19§1. 


EMILE DE GROOT. 


DIARISTS OF REFORM 


EARLY NINETEENTH-CENTURY DIARIES. By 
thur Aspinall. (Williams and Norgate. 4§s.) 
tory can be offered to the reader at many 


rent stages—stages which begin with the written 


ns of events themselves, rise through the diaries 
miniscences of participants to the authoritative 
of synthesis and interpretation, and descend 
y of text-books to those disreputable places 
the wreckage of yesterday’s knowledge mingles 
propaganda and fiction. It is sometimes a 
m for the historian to know how much and 
<ind of processing his materials should undergo 
they appear in print. Professor Aspinall’s 
title conceals a novel solution to one such 
m. He brings together three important sources 
rmation about the struggle for the First 
n Bill, splits each of them up, and re-assembles 
nto a more or less continuous story. He adds 
roduction, which might be expected to begin 
cess of relating his texts to what is already 
and placing them in their wider context. In 
loes ; but it also extends the scope of the book 
uding material based largely on other new 
A document from the Plas Newydd MSS. 

; out the very candid advice tendered by Lord 
y to William IV on his accession leads to 
ncisive comments on the King’s political rdle. 
ilytical Treasury forecast of the Tory govern- 
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ment’s voting strength introduces an essay which 
disentangles with great precision the groups on each 
side of the ill-defined line separating government 
from opposition. (“‘ The Reform Ministry was not 
so much a Whig Ministry as a non-Party Govern- 
ment. ...”) Lastly, there is a discussion of the 
almost unexplored question of the Tory Party’s 
reconstruction after 1832 and the beginnings of its 
electioneering machinery. Professor Aspinall’s 
masterly knowledge of the period and his ability to 
pack tightly without overloading will make the sixty 
pages of introduction standard reading. We cannot 
complain very seriously if he does not dwell in detail 
either on the merits or on the obscurities of the 
diaries. Nevertheless the student of them could have 
had more help. Footnotes identify every character 
at his first appearance and cite many parallel sources ; 
but it would have been better to have some of the 
more complex intrigues clarified than to be told that 
Louis Philippe was King of the French. An index 
confined to the names of persons and listing without 
further detail the hundred and fifty pages on which 
Brougham’s name appears does not add to the useful- 
ness of the book. 

The three diarists were all excellently placed 
observers. Le Marchant was secretary to Brougham ; 
E. J. Littleton was a Canningite who became a Whig 
and hoped in vain to be Speaker in the reforming 
Parliament ; the Earl of Ellenborough, Lord Privy 
Seal under Wellington, had tried to bring his friend 
Grey into the same government and now worked in 
opposition to avoid a major party conflict over 
Reform. Le Marchant’s contribution is a partly re- 
drafted narrative rather than a diary ; Littleton’s is 
extracted from ninety-five volumes of daily entries 
that cover most of his adult life ; Ellenborough’s 
—the longest and least well-written—continues the 
** Political Diary ” of his period in office that was 
published in the 1880s. 

The diaries do not drastically amend the inter- 
pretation by J. R. M. Butler, which for nearly forty 
years has been the definitive work on the Reform 
Bill ; nor do they add anything sensational to the 
accounts by Croker and Greville that Butler used. 
But they do show with new emphasis the unity of the 
little world of their writers and its remoteness from 
that of the Political Unions. The most revealing 
moment of the struggle was the week in May when 
Grey had resigned and it seemed possible that a 
Tory government would carry a bill not funda- 
mentally weaker than that of the Whigs. Despite the 
fatal splits among the Tories and the contacts of their 
*“ Waverers ’’—Harrowby and Wharncliffe—with 
the Whigs, party loyalties remained strong. Yet the 
difference between the two sides was one of method 
and strategy. Their object was the same—to avoid 
the ultimate disaster of social revolution. Ellen- 
borough, accepting the inevitability of some Reform, 
is far-sighted enough to fear the consequences of 
leaving “‘ the poorest class ”’ voteless. “‘ In ten years 
. .. we Shall have a servile war or universal suffrage.” 
Le Marchant, rejoicing in the return of Grey, reflects 
that “‘ few but the most furious partisans of the Duke 
expected that private property could long survive a 
change in the Administration.” If Wellington’s 
friends had been better organized and Place’s worse, 
it might well have been the Duke who carried Reform 
as his greatest sacrifice for his country. 


D. H. PENNINGTON. 
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A rock-pool is a never-ending source of pleasure, 
but for many it is one which can only be enjoyed 
during an annual holiday. The Midland Bank will 
help you to get the most out of your stay at the 
seaside or elsewhere by arranging for your cheques 
to be cashed at the nearest branch, by looking after 
your valuables while you are away and by making 
essential regular payments on your behalf during 


your absence. 


MIDLAND BANK 
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ENGLISH TRAVELLERS ABROAD, 1604-1667. B 
Walter Stoye. (Cape. 30s.) 


Abroad here means Western Europe—] 
Italy, Spain and the Low Countries. This is 
of close research, firmly based on the State 
Foreign and manuscript travel diaries ; and ir 
this mass of often intractable material, Mr. 
object has been to consider the influence of tra 
—to whom a broad definition is given—upon | 
society and politics in the early seventeenth c« 
He indicates how experience abroad, essential 
diplomat and an asset to the courtier, became 
an obligation to the gentleman of standing. 
English traveller woulc take a tour in France 
a route soon to be conventional, would visit the 
at Paris and take his “‘ exercises ”’ at a nearby 
academy ; for the skills of horseman and c 
could both best be acquired in France. Lat 
French contribution to other amenities of life 
come to be appreciated. In Italy the tra 
ostensibly impressed by the antiquities, migh 
the first be more genuinely excited by p 
achievements in the arts and sciences. Tra 
both countries was expensive. Only the ric! 
well-born could be expected to make the effort 
their large retinues shared an experience the i! 
of which, however superficial on the indiv 
could not fail in the aggregate to be conside 

It was otherwise with Spain. That countr 
too uncongenial, “‘ travel there was too much 
adventure, too little of an education ”’ to attrac 
tourists. They left it to politicians and to a gro 
merchants, whose activities there and influen 
English affairs have yet to be adequately investi; 


Similarly, the noblemen tended to neglect the L 


Countries, but for others this area had a very v: 
appeal. 
came there to settle, while the long struggle 
Spain of the United Provinces attracted am 
soldiers such as Essex and Fairfax, as well as p: 
sionals such as Monk and Skippon. It meant 
in the civil wars both sides could from the star 
on the services of experienced fighters. 

Bishop Mathew’s Ford lectures on the 
structure in Caroline England emphasized 
developments of the bureaucracy. Mr. Stoye n 
a contribution to the study of this class. He s 
that men aiming to rise in the service of the 
could find a professional advantage in travel. 
while a spell abroad might starta man off, it 
possible to travel too much. Advancement 
come in the end from the maintenance of pow 
contacts at’court. Too long a stay overseas n 
strain or snap them, and yesterday’s success ¢ 


be to-day’s stagnation. Mr. Stoye examines in d 
some attempts to solve this problem. His surv¢ 


the careers of such obscure, though very interes 


men as William Becher and the Rev. Thomas Lor 
men with no real initial advantages, as well as o! 
well-known Sir Henry Wotton and Sir Dui 


Carleton, shows how hazardous an enterprise 
service under the early Stuarts could be. As 
century wore on, the political and social uphe 
associated with the civil wars brought changes 
as in other spheres. Mr. Stoye’s suggestions a 
them compel attention. 
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Religious refugees, tradesmen and artis 
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NADA 
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Lord Acton 
ESSAYS on CHURCH and STATE || 
An important group of the historian’s 
writings covering an extremely wide range 


of subjects, never before published in 
volume form 


Demy octavo. 


30s. 


Acton’s Political 
Philosophy 


\n analysis, by G.E. FASNACHT. “It 
s the chief merit of Mr. Fasnacht’s book 
that it is based on the Acton papers much 
/ more than on the public writings "—D. W. 
Brogan. Manchester Guardian. 2/1s. 


de Madariaga 


BOLIVAR 


Probably one of the greatest histories that 
ave been written ’’°—Dr. W. J. Entwistle, 
‘rofessor of Spanish Studies at Oxford. 


Royal octavo, 710 pages, Illustrated 45s. 
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CINQUE PORTS 


THE CINQUE PORTS. By R. F. and F. W. Jessup. 

(Batsford. 9s. 6d.) 

The square canopy carried above the head of 
King Richard I at his coronation in 1189 was borne 
by sixteen men of the Cinque Ports ; sixteen of their 
descendants would probably have been charged with 
the same task at next year’s coronation of Queen 
Elizabeth II, if it had not been for “ unfortunate 
incidents” during the coronation of George IV 
when the canopy of cloth of gold proved “ difficult 
to manage ’’—perhaps owing to the heat. How- 
ever, the portsmen do not lightly forego their ancient 
privileges, and it is still the custom for men from 
the Cinque Ports to stand beside the screen in the 
Abbey at each coronation “ close to where they would 
have remained had canopies been used.”’ 

In this fashion, the population of the Cinque 
Ports, under their Lord Warden, Mr. Winston 
Churchill—successor to Admiral Blake, William 
Pitt and Wellington—uphold privileges which have 
been theirs ever since they provided the King with 
ships of war up to the end of the thirteenth century. 
Even Elizabeth I, who did not see why the people 
of these ports should “‘ enjoye great privileges without 
doing any service,” failed to reduce them. Clearly, 
the people of the Cinque Ports have never failed to 
possess something of the native pride that shines 
from the pages of this book by two Kentish men. 

Miss Elizabeth Bowen, in her Foreword, describes 
this work as “‘ a blend of portraiture with history, a 
picture of yesterday in the frame of to-day.” Before 
dealing with the topography of each place, the 
authors outline the historical background of the 
Cinque Ports from the time when the burgesses 
of Dover supplied Edward the Confessor with 
“twenty ships for fifteen days, and in each ship were 
twenty-one men,” to their sad decline as the sea 
retreated from harbours that had once been thronged 
with shipping. This volume may well persuade 
the student of historical geography to visit Bulver- 
hythe, near Hastings, when—at an exceptionally low 
tide—the tree stumps of a submerged forest are 
visible off Galley Hill. Many readers may be 
moved to call—by appointment—at New Romney 
Town Hall to inspect the Minute Books of the Court 
of ‘“ Brotherhood ’”—Brodhull—which date from 
1433 to the present day ; they will surely desire to 
be in the Ancient Town of Winchelsea between 
seven and eight o’clock in the morning when the 
Keeper of the Look-out—in frock coat, top hat and 
with a large telescope—watches for ships from France. 

This lively little book, with 52 good photographs, 
should leave most readers determined at the earliest 
opportunity to explore all the Cinque Ports and the 
two Ancient Towns of Winchelsea and Rye, so rich 
in what Henry James, when a resident of Rye, 
called ‘“‘ a sense of the past.” 

GARTH CHRISTIAN. 


HEROIC SCANDINAVIA 


THE HEROIC AGE OF SCANDINAVIA. By G. Turvillc- 
Petre. (Hutchinson’s University Library. 7s. 6d.) 
The Vigfusson Reader in Ancient Icelandic 

Literature at Oxford has accomplished a very 

difficult task in writing a book on the heroic age in 

Scandinavia, which specialists will appreciate and 
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the ordinary person read with interest. The p 
with which he deals stretches from the 
millenium B.c. to the death of S. Olaf in a.p 
It is hard to conceive an age more complex am 
with pitfalls for the historian. Evidence lies 
in legends and poems possessing a kernel of h 
the majority of which cannot be checked from 
sources. Even such other sources as exist aré 
themselves suspect, as they were written by 
who were acquainted for the most part wit 
victims of Viking depredations. Again, as the ; 
points out in an illuminating chapter on th 
Icelandic historians, the written narrative 
sagas date almost entirely from the thirt 
century, which means that the story had been h 
down by word of mouth often for six or 
centuries. Finally, the modern historian is 
fronted with still another obstacle. The Ice 
historians, on whom we have to rely, wilfully p: 
certain events, such as Harald Finehair’s vict 
Halfrsfjord to suit their own purposes. 

The archaeological finds, on the other han 
peculiarly rich and a clear picture of the cultur 
state of civilization has been skilfully drawn | 
author. He deals very largely with the life « 
Scandinavians at home and only cursorily to 
on the settlements in Russia and Wineland. 
exception is the Norse kingdom in Ireland, \ 
has a section to itself apart from the contro\ 
connexion of Iceland and Ireland. An inter¢ 
account of Scandinavian culture in the Bronze 
and the causes of its subsequent decline dis« 
the fact that Sweden and Norway suffered a s 
climactic change, which virtually isolated 
countries from the continent. A similar fate b! 
out a prosperous Greenland more than a thou 
years later and that ancient civilization has 
been rediscovered in the last thirty years. 

The effect of Roman influence on the crafts: 
ship and life of the Scandinavians, mostly thr 
intermedaries will come as a surprise to all but 
specialists. The pictures of the ages of Olaf 
gvasson and §S. Olaf are more familiar, but 
they are described more clearly than in most 
tories and the judgment is well balanced and 
from excessive praise or blame. The stories of 
Viking raids are chiefly interesting in showing 
wide range of their activities and readers may 
be deeply concerned whether the Ragnar that sack 


Paris was Ragnar of the Hairy Breeks or not. Of th 


attacks on England, history is more definite, as th 
accounts come from more than one source. 
fact seems to emerge—the invaders were no 1 
savage to their enemies than were the inhabit: 
when they got the chance of revenge. Yet the st 
of the fighting have an heroic ring—all told in 
grand manner. Fighting did not occupy all t 
time and the build of many Viking Ships shows 
trade was an essential part of their lives. 
Jellinge stone, which “‘ old King Gorm ” dedic 
to his wife Thyri, bears witness to a beautiful 
able woman—together they were the “ Restore 
Denmark ”’ and founded the present Danish Dyn 

It might perhaps have been better to | 
Chapter II on the Runic writing in the appe 
and have added a chart of approximate dates to 
saved some of the numerous cross references t 
chapters. But it is a book to be strongly recomme! 
to lovers of history and legend. 





S. M. TOYNE 
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ORICAL CALENDAR 
COMMONWEALTH HISTORY 


August, 25, 1791 
PITT’S CANADA ACT 

the American War of Independence so 
nerican loyalists took refuge in what is 
irio that it became necessary to modify the 
\ct of 1774. Accordingly, in 1791 the British 
nent introduced an Act to divide Upper from 
yr French) Canada with the idea of “‘ assimi- 

e constitution of that province to that of 
ritain.”’ At the same time, “‘ the prejudices 
its of the French inhabitants’? (of Lower 
were to be respected, and their “‘ civil and 
rights’ guaranteed. Pitt declared that 
livision would remove the differences of 
1 between the old and new inhabitants, since 
vince would have the right of enacting laws in 
\ssembly.”’ In each province a legislative 

| was set up, appointed by the Crown for life, 
lected assembly. The imposition and collec- 
customs, however, remained in the hands of 
tish authorities. The Roman Catholic religion 
aranteed, while certain lands belonging to the 
were set apart for the maintenance of the 


tant clergy. English criminal law was to be 


din both provinces. The success of this Act 
iphasized by the complete loyalty of the 


1 habitants during the Anglo-American War 


2-3. 
August 29, 1842 
REATY OF NANKIN, HONG KONG BECOMES 


BRITISH 

e the close of the eighteenth century, the 
idia Company had taken part in the Chinese 
trade, and though the authorities at Pekin had 
len it, the local authorities in Canton connived. 
g the Emperor’s Government dispatched a 
issioner to put an end to this illicit traffic. The 
agreed to surrender their stocks of opium, 
putes broke out about the jurisdiction of the 
e courts over British subjects, and the Chinese 
ted all trade between Britain and China. 
roke out ; Amoy was attacked, Chusan and 
captured and Shanghai occupied. On 
29 at Nankin a Treaty was signed, by which 
inese agreed to pay compensation for the 
tocks of opium, to open Shanghai and four 
laces as “‘ ports of trade,’’ and to cede the 
Hong Kong to Great Britain “in per- 
” The following year, extra-territorial rights 
anted to Great Britain and France and in 1844 

ito the U.S.A. 
settlement did not last long. In 1856 a new 
occurred, provoked by the seizure of the 
Arrow,” flying the British flag. Palmerston 
opportunity to make further demands on the 
Government, including the right to establish 
atic mission in Pekin. The Chinese resisted 
ton was bombarded in January 1858. An 
nN was sent to Pekin and, after the bombard- 
the Taku forts, the Chinese gave way. By 
ty of Tientsin that town, and a number of 
rts, were thrown open to European trade in 
i the traffic in opium was brought under 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


SIR, TRIALS AND HISTORY 


In response to the invitation contained ir 
Foreword to the June number I would like to su 
that the trial (1896) “‘ at bar’ of Dr. Jameson 
his officers in respect of their historic raid wou 
an interesting topic. 

The events which preceded the offence- 
shaping of affairs in the Transvaal and Cape C: 
by Rhodes and Chamberlain—and little antici; 
developments thereafter—such as the South Af 
war and the vast expansion of the German na 
invest the incident with a particular hist 
importance. 

Yours, etc., 
Pr. F. PU, 
Buxte 


SIR, NO UMBRELLA 


Being a bit interested in history I sometimes 
your magazine. In your May number I found 


oa oO 


i5pa< 0 


> 


article about Neville Chamberlain by W. N. Medli- 


cott. He writes about Mr. Chamberlain, am: 


other things, this : “‘ No mild irregularity of dr 


or taste or speech, no cigar, no funny hat, no affect 
for pigs or orchids, etc., etc.” But what about 
umbrella? As you of course have guessed from 
beginning of my letter, I am a foreigner, Dan 
and though I was a child, when World War II be 
I clearly remember the name Chamberlain ° 
definitely being connected with an umbrella, 


was very surprised not to find it mentioned in } 


Medlicott’s article. 
Yours, etc., 
BRIGIT LOUISE POULSEN, 


SIR, MIRABEAU AND NOOTKA SOUND 


In your note on the Nootka Sound affair in y 
Historical Calendar (5th May, 1790) you wri 
‘The French National Assembly, under the 
fluence of Mirabeau, abrogated the family pact 
renounced all war.” 

This is misleading. The Assembly renoun 


offensive war, but not under Mirabeau’s influen 
He, far from wishing, like the majority, to repudiat 
the Family Compact, was desperately anxious | 
to lose France’s one reliable ally. He urged ' 
fitting-out of a powerful fleet, and the conversion 
the Bourbon pact into a more acceptable “‘ nation: 


alliance. The details may be found in my Mirab 
and, of course, in Sorel. 
Yours, etc., 
OLIVER J. G. WELCH, 
Bucklebury, Berkshire 


SIR, TREATY OF VEREENIGING 


In the May issue it states in the Histor 
Calendar of Commonwealth History (p. 360) ' 
under the terms of the Treaty of Vereeniging 
British Government offered a loan of £3,000, 
for reconstruction of Boer farms. The Treaty re: 
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Majesty’s Government will place at the 
of these Commissions a sum of three million 
terling. ... In addition to the above-named 
nt of three million pounds, His Majesty’s 
nent will be prepared to make advances as 
r the same purpose, free of interest for two 
nd afterwards repayable over a period of 
th three per cent interest.” 

Yours, etc., 
Ivor H. Evans, 
Mannamead, Plymouth. 


JAMES HARRINGTON 


editors regret that the article on James 
‘ton, 1611-77, an Aristocratic Radical, in our 
sue was mistakenly illustrated with portraits 
rst cousin contemporary and namesake, Sir 
Harrington, Bt., 1607-80, and his wife 


erine. 


NOTES ON 
CONTRIBUTORS 


\S BALSTON, author of The Life of Fonathan 

, Incendiary, 1945, Fohn Martin, 1948, The 
Engravings of Robert Gibbings, 1949, English 
Engraving 1900-1950, 1951, Dr. Balston at 
1952, etc. 


ICK CAMERON, author of My Travel’s History, 
iARRIS, engineer, formerly in India, now in the 


Author of several papers on Sir Cornelius 
uyden and the Great Level of the Fens. 


ND HILL, member of the editorial staff of The 


r ; assisted in compiling Essays on Church and 
by Lord Acton, ed. Douglas Woodruff, 1952. 


KINROSS, B.B.C. scriptwriter, author of No 
r Wings to Fly, 1949 ; Blackfoot Lagoon, 1950 ; 


Eastern Gate, 19§2. 


LLOYD, 0O.B.E., Director, British Institute of 
1.eology, Ankara; author of Ruined Cities of 
1942 ; Twin Rivers, 1942, Foundations in the 
1947. 


MARKS, B.LITT., formerly research student in 
vorking on Florentine history ; now teaching 
tane School, Barnet. 


2OBSON, Lecturer in History, Manchester 
rsity ; contributed The American Revolution 
idered, The War of American Independence 
dered, February, May, 1952. 


TREVOR-ROPER, Student of Christ Church, 
1; author of Archbishop Laud, 1940; The 
Days of Hitler, 1947; contributed Eikon 
', the King’s Book, September, 1951. 








CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


HOTELS 


SMEDLEY’S HYDRO 
MATLOCK 
in the heart of picturesque Derbyshire 
for Health, Rest and Holiday. 
GREAT BRITAIN’S Greatest Hydro 


CONNOISSEURS GUIDE 


COINS AND MEDALS, best prices paid, especially for 
collections and gold. 1952 Cat. of English Coins, 
7s. 6d. Specimen Bulletin, 6d., B. A. Seaby Ltd., 
65, Gt. Portland St., London, W.1. 


OLD DECORATIVE MAPS of all British counties, roads, 
and all parts of the world in stock. Old sea charts. 
Send sd. for illustrated catalogue, stating the part 
that is of interest. P. J. Radford, Robin Hood 
Cottage, Furzeley Corner, Denmead, Nr. Ports- 
mouth. 

















PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS 


AUCKLAND UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
(University of New Zealand) 
Applications are invited for a LECTURESHIP IN 
HISTORY. The salary will be £800 per annum, 
rising to £950 per annum, by annual increments of 
£50 The successful applicant will be expected to 
take up his duties on 1st February 1953, or as soon 
thereafter as may be arranged. Further particulars 
and information as to the method of application 
should be obtained from the Secretary, Association 
of Universities of the British Commonwealth, 
5, Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. The closing 
date for the receipt of applications is 31st August 19§2. 
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NOTES ON 
FURTHER READING 


ALDERMAN BOYDELL : PRINTSELLER, by Thomas 
Balston. Chalmers : Biographical Dictionary (1812) ; 
Farington : The Farington Diary (2nd Edn. 1924) ; 
Fletcher (ed.) : Conversations of fames Northcote, 
R.A., with James Ward (1901) ; Graves : “‘ Boydell 
and his Engravers ” in The Queen (1904-5) : Josiah 
Boydell : “‘ Preface”” to A Collection of Prints for 
Shakespeare (1803); Nichols: Jllustrations of 
Literary History (1817-58). 

For a detailed history of Boydell’s Shakespeare 
by the present writer, see Signature, N.S. No. 8 
(1949). 


CHARLES I AND THE FENS, by L. E. Harris. Calendars 
of State Papers, Elizabeth, James I, and Charles I. 
S. Wells : History of the Bedford Level, 1830 ; W. B. 
Stonehouse : The History and Topography of the 
Isle of Axholme, 1839 ; S. R. Gardiner : History of 
England, 1884 ; H.M.C. Report 3429 (Ancaster) ; 
H. C. Darby: The Medieval Fenland and The 
Draining of the Fens, 1940 ; W. H. Wheeler : History 
of the Fens of South Lincolnshire, 2nd ed., 1897. 


HISTORIANS RECONSIDERED: LORD ACTON, by 
Roland Hill. Letters: Lord Acton and His Circle, ed. 
by Abbot Gasquet, George Allen ; Lord Acton’s 
Correspondence, Longmans, 1917; Letters of Lord 
Acton, edited by Herbert Paul, George Allen, 1904 ; 
Some Hawarden Letters, Nisbet, 1907. On Lord 
Acton: Dr. W. A. Shaw: Bibliography of His- 


torical Works, Royal Historical Society, 190 
G. E. Fasnacht: Acton’s Political Philosop/ 
Hollis and Carter, 1952; H. Butterfield: Li 
Acton, Historical Association Pamphlet, 194 
David Mathew: Acton: The Formative Yea 
Eyre and Spottiswoode ; Ulrich Noack: Kat/ 


lizitat und Geistesfreiheit ; Geschichtswissenscho't 


und Wahrheit ; Politik als Sicherung der Freth: 
G. Schulte Bulmke, Frankfurt a.M. 


SAVONAROLA, by L. F. Marks. E. Armstron; 


article in Cambridge Modern History, vol. 1, p. 14., 


1902 ; E. Armstrong : Recent criticism upon the | 
of Savonarola, English Historical Review, vol. I 


1889 ; M. Creighton : History of the Papacy, vol. I! 


London, 1887; P. Villari: Life and Times 


Girolamo Savonarola, London, 1888; H. Luca,, 
A biographica! 


S.J.: Fra Girolamo Savonarola. 
study based on contemporary documents, Londo 
1899 ; Luca Landucci: A Florentine Diary fri 
1450 to 1516, London, 1927. 


LORD NORTH, by Eric Robson. R. Lucas: Lord 
North, 1732-1792, 2 vols., 1913 ; W. Baring Pembe: 
ton : Lord North, 1938 ; H. Butterfield : George IJ/, 


Lord North, and the People, 1949. 
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fo &r @ Reading cases for single issues are also available 
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